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of the Month 


Learning Through Experience 


Here is a new technique for the develop- 
ment of leadership skills which is challeng- 
ing the traditional “case method” that has 
been used extensively in management 
training programs for many years. 

Called the “incident process,” the new. 
system is the work of Prof. Paul Pigors 
and his wife, Faith, and was first intro- 
duced at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass., where Prof. 
Pigors is Associate Professor of Industrial 
Relations. Among the companies using or 
experimenting with the incident process 
are a number of department stores, Bell 
System companies, Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft and Trans-Canada Air Lines. ; 

Prof. Pigors, in addition to his work 
at M.LT., is a consultant on management 
development and is a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Arbitrators. Mrs. Pigors 
is Editorial Consultant on Management De- 
velopment, The Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc. 


perience as we go, we expend 
the knowledge ot every day on 
the circumstances that produce 
it.” This shrewd comment was made 
nearly 200 years ago by Thomas Paine, 
but it is still up to date. Because ex- 
perience is of priceless value, practical 
people are interested in making the 
most of it. And many training direc- 
tors are finding that the “incident 
process” is an effective way to accom: 
plish this purpose. 
What is the incident process?* It is 
a training technique which was devel- 
oped to meet a familiar criticism of the 
case study method—namely, that the 
latter is too academic and has no con- 
nection with what practical people do 
in solving real problems. In the inci- 


7 F WE neglect to gather up ex- 


* For a detailed description of the Incident Proc- 
ess and how it works, together with 16 complete 
case studies, see, “The Incident Process—Case Studies 
in Management Development,” published by. The 
Bureau of National Affairs, 1231 24th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C., 1955. 
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Office Executive October, 1955 


in leadership training 


by Paul and Faith Pigors 


dent process, for example, instead of 
reading a long case report for grou 

discussion, only a bare incident 1s 
given. This incident is then developed 
into an oral report by the group as 
members ask 
facts needed for making a decision. 
This feature of the method is close 
to what needs to be done by a practi- 
cal person who trips over a difficulty 
in which human nature plays a part. 

The incident process is made up of 
five stages. If you were directing it, ac- 
cording to our procedure, here is what 
you would do. 

At the beginning of a discussion per- 
iod you would distribute copies of an 
incident—a thumbnail sketch, in writ- 
ing, of something that has actually 
happened to people, such as the sam- 
ple given below. 

One afternoon Mr. Greeley, Head of 


In addition to stimulating group participation, the “incident proc 


uestions to dig out the - 


the Payroll Department, found that 
there was a bottleneck in typing the 
employee unit production records. He 
asked Mrs. Burke, a payroll clerk, to 
do the necessary ditto typing. 

Mrs. Burke refused—saying that she 
was busy with her “own work.” The 
Department Head then restated his 
request, making it an explicit order. 
But Mrs. Burke again refused, insist- 
ing that she could not be required to 
do any work outside of her regular 
classification. 

At that point the Department Head 
discharged her. 

To this incident, you would append 
a specific assignment to invite your 
whole group to work on the case to- 
gether in the role of some responsible 
insider. This assignment might be— 

Mrs. Burke has appealed her dis- 
charge. You are the company Presi- 


ess” method 


in training gives opportunity to practice a wide variety of leadership skills. 


x 
ia 


dent, and the final decision is up to 
you. At best, how do you think you 
might handle the case at this stage? 
(Your best judgment is called for. 
What course of action might you take 
that you could look back on without 
wishing that you had done something 
different?) 

If your group members, in their 
role as top executive, had nothing 
more to go on than such a scrap of an 
incident, what would they need to do 
before even starting to think out their 
decision? Get the facts—which is ex- 
actly what they would need to do in 
real life. 

These facts would be brought out 
by questions which arise spontaneous- 
ly from members of the group who 
have just read about an incident. (Ac- 
cording to our procedure, the person 
who presents the case does not volun- 
teer any information or offer his own 
opinions. He merely answers specific 
questions about facts.) 

By this questioning, a group quickly 
assembles information such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Ditto typing is important and exact- 
ing work. Handling the “brilliant” car- 
bon makes the job dirty and disagree- 
able. On the afternoon of the incident, 
completion of this assignment was ur- 
gent. Owing to two absences, there was 
no one in the department except Mrs. 
Burke who had done this work before. 
She was expert at it, having done it 
regularly for five out of six years of 
employment. She had an excellent rec- 
ord for work and for conduct. But she 
was in a highly nervous condition that 
day, although Mr. Greeley did not find 
this out until later. He gave no ex- 
planation and no indication of the 
implied compliment in turning to this 
trusted employee in such an emer- 
gency. 

These facts, among others, would be 
brought out in about 20 minutes. But 
important items would probably be 
partially obscured by details. There- 
fore, the material would need to be 
boiled down so that key points would 
stand out—an assignment that you 
would give to some member of the 
group. 

Now your people are ready for the 
third step—tackling the double-bar- 
reled question: What needs to be de- 
cided, and what are the key points on 
which a reasoned decision should 
turn? 

When people are thinking about a 
problem in a study group, there are 
valuable opportunities. These include 
1) time to get clear about what the 
nub of a difficulty is; 2) the variety of 


ideas and experiences that can be 
brought to bear; and 3) the relative 
objectivity that is required. 

As members of the group try to de- 
termine what issue is brought to a 
head by the incident, someone might 
state the question like this: “Was 
Mrs. Burke properly discharged?” But 
another member might see the issue 
differently and ask: “Isn’t there even 
more at stake here than Mrs. Burke’s 
discharge? Couldn’t we bring out the 
organizational relationships and the 
kind of behavior involved? Then the 
decision in this case would be more 
clearly related to our previous exper- 
ience and might help us another 
time.” 

Still another member, following 
through on the last idea, might sug- 
gest: “How about this? Was Mrs. 
Burke’s behavior, in refusing to obey 
an order from her Department Head, 
just cause for discharge?” 


Pretesting Decisions 


In the incident process, this third 
step is often extended by having the 
group pretest their decision. This sub- 
operation consists in using a control 
mechanism for “second-thinking” a de- 
cision before making it, by breaking 
down the main issue into subques- 
tions. For example— 

1. Was the Department Head with- 
in his authority in ordering a payroll 
clerk to do ditto typing? Why or why 
not? 

2. Was Mrs. Burke justified in re- 
fusing the work assignment? If not, 
and in view of all the circumstances, 
was discharge a proper disciplinary 
measure? 

3. If some modification of this pen- 
alty were considered, what is at stake 
in reversing an important organiza- 
tional decision, publicly taken by a 
Department Head and confirmed by 
the Treasurer? 

A discussion group usually spends 
five to 10 minutes on such questions, 
and there is often considerable differ- 
ence of opinion—at first—even as to 
what the issue is. At this stage of the 
game, however, none of these ques- 
tions should be answered. Each mem- 
ber merely writes down, for use in the 
next step, the subissues that have been 
agreed upon by the group as a whole. 

Now the group is ready to make the 
decision. In a case like this, both short- 
term and long-run actions need to be 
determined. Let’s take the short-term 
decision first. 

If divided into four suboperations, 


this fourth stage in the inci 
ess gives scope for 


supervisory skills. 


i, First, each member writes his 
own decision as to how the incident 
should be handled. He then jots down 
his reasoning, signs his paper and 
turns it in to the leader, (This proced. 
ure encourages everyone to think for 
himself. It also provides a record 
which each member can keep track of 
his progress during .a series of case 
discussions.) A glance at these ‘papers 
usually shows that the group as a 
whole is divided. This provides a spe- 
cial opportunity for working toward 
agreement. 

2. You can now help your people to 
form subgroups, each of which con. 
sists of members who agree on a parti. 
cular immediate decision, though the 
differ somewhat as to why they think 
as they do. The members of each sub. 
group then elect a spokesman whose 
job is to consolidate their reasoning 
and to prepare a strong case in support 
of the decision they reach. 

(When like-minded members work 
together in this way, even if only for 
a few minutes it is surprising how 
quickly and effectively ideas can be 
communicated and absorbed. First. 
hand experience in this kind of con- 
ferring is worth more than listening 
to any amount of talk about the values 
of consultative management.) 

3. Your next responsibility is to 
serve as moderator during a brief de- 
bate between the elected spokesmen. 
In the debate, each of these represen- 
tatives has a chance to exercise his 
skill in presenting a line of reason- 
ing clearly, concisely and forcefully. 
The speakers and the listeners can get 
evidence on such questions as these: 
Is debating an effective means of pre- 
moting the interchange of ideas? Is a 
speaker likely to convince people who 
differ from him if he argues that his 
opinion is the “one best way” to han- 
dle a situation? 


dent Proc- 
practicing a Tange of 


Experience shows that after 10 min- | 
utes of debating, nothing new is likely f 


to be said. By this time it is advisable 
to start releasing the tension that 
builds up during debate. 

4. You can effectively wind up this 
stage of immediate decision if you now 


tell the group what actually was said } 


and done by the person who made the 
decision when this case was a current 
event. The group will also be inter 
ested in learning what happened when 
the actual decision was put into effect. 
This information helps the group to 


move toward the stage where it can 
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cutive 


get some perspective on the case as a 
whole. 

The final stage in the incident proc- 
es consists in working on the follow- 
ing questions: What long-term deci- 
ons need to be made? What can be 
learned from this incident? 

In distilling experience from actual 
situations, this reflective thinking is 
the most practical step. Now your 

oups can benefit by four-dimen- 
sonal thinking. They can look back 
over the whole sequence of action that 
preceded and followed the incident. 
They can look forward to probable 
consequences and possible prevention 
-for the long run. They can look out- 
ward to connect this case with other 
familiar situations. And they can look 
up to the level of general ideas, such 
as those in company policies. For ex- 
ample: 

If, in the stage of immediate deci- 
sion, a group has decided only the 
question of Mrs. Burke’s discharge, 
then important administrative deci- 
sions remain to be taken. For instance, 
in reviewing Mrs. Burke’s case from 
the angle of the company President, 
someone will surely see that the Treas- 
urer should have another talk with 
Mr. Greeley. If such a conference were 
being discussed in a case study group, 
different members might suggest that 
the following points be covered: 

1. The advantages of explaining 
organizational needs and of appealing 
to an employee’s sense of responsibil- 
ity. 

2. The risks of by-passing an em- 
ployee’s immediate supervisor. (Was 
this by-passing unavoidable?) 

3. Possibilities for more efficient 
work scheduling. (Could this assign- 
ment have been started in the morn- 
ing when there might have been time 
for someone else to try it?) 

4. The question of whether there is 
absenteeism in the department. 

5. The practicability of developing 
more versatility in employees. 

In addition to questions of this sort, 
some member is likely to ask: “How 
would the immediate supervisor be 
feeling about this incident? Shouldn’t 
someone talk to him?” Another mem- 
ber might suggest: “And shouldn’t 
some kind of statement be made to the 
employees in payroll? We know from 
experience that whether or not Mrs. 
Burke comes back, this won’t be the 
end of the incident in the minds of 
oe who have been upset about 


In this final stage of case analysis, 
a discussion group can also reflect on 
such questions as these: What seems to 


The “incident process” technique in leadership training was developed by Prof. 
Paul Pigors, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and his wife, Faith. 


have been accountable for the difh- 
culty that was highlighted by the in- 
cident? Does this experience suggest 
any possibilities for improving any 
management practice or procedure or 
for clarifying any company policy? If 
people in one department learn some- 
thing from such a situation, how can 
their experience most effectively be 
extended to other people in the or- 
ganization who might profit by it? 

By digging into actual cases, as a 
member of a discussion group, an alert 
person cannot fail to learn. But ex- 
perience shows that the people in the 
most favorable positions to learn are 
those who prepare cases, lead discus- 
sion on them, listen to what is said, 
study the written papers and then 
clarify their observations by putting 
them into words. It is usually taken for 
granted that the conference leader is 
the logical person to carry out all of 
these specialized functions. Yet, it is 
generally agreed that no one person 
can simultaneously meet the vital re- 
sponsibilities of leading discussion and 
observing group performance. 

For this reason, in the incident 
process everyone in the group is in- 
vited to take part not only as a discus- 
sion member but also, for at least one 
time, as team leader and an observer- 
reporter. In the former role he has an 
opportunity to prepare and present a 
case. In the latter role he has the ex- 
perience of 1) getting down the facts 
about group performance during a 
discussion period; 2) ,analyzing the 
written papers on that one case; and 3) 


writing an interpretive report for the 
discussion group. (This report in- 
cludes evaluation of group behavior 
and, usually, some recommendations 
for doing things differently. It can be 
made orally if the group so decides.) 


This distribution of leadership func- 
tions enables group members to prac- 
tice a far wider range of skills than is 
possible if they work on every case 
only by discussing it. 

Perhaps your chief doubt about case 
study is whether you can get enough 
incidents that are suitable for group 
discussion. Here there is no need for 
worry. There are plenty of printed 
cases available for your groups. And 
experience shows that at the beginning 
of a series of meetings it is advisable 
not to take cases in which any mem- 
ber of the group is actually involved. 
But after ee or six meetings, cases 
“from the works” are likely to be 
among the most fruitful for a group 
to discuss. 

Whatever the nature of the difficul- 
ties encountered, discussion of them 
can give your people an opportunity 
to learn from each other. The incident 
process of case analysis can, therefore, 
be an effective means for your super- 
visors “to gather up experience” and 
pass it along. 

Don’t just take our word for this. 
Try the method and see for yourself. 
You will find that this approach to 
actual situations can help supervisors 
to test and develop intellectual skills, 
practical judgment and perceptiveness. 
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BOOKS 


Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of “P MA” inall issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Older books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in-personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of “"P MA”. These 
are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN SMALL PLANTS. ALTON W. BAKER. 
Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State Univ. 288 pages. $4.00. 


The comprehensive survey of small paneling plants (under 300 employees) in 
Ohio is an intensive study which brings practicable findings of value to small plant 
managers everywhere. The findings, the more than eighty (80) tables and charts, and 
other content establish the view that systematic personnel programs are as essential 
to small firms as they are to large ones. Owners or administrators of small manu- 
facturing companies should weave into their own “training” a real understanding of 
personnel management because of its significance to company success in output and 
in union-management relations. 


Dr. Baker covers the full gamut of personnel management — some thirty-one (31) 
personnel functions — and gives considerable treatment to the more important 
categories such as selection and placement, wage administration, training, employee 
health and safety, personnel record system, fringe benefits, and others. From the 
comprehensive survey he stresses the following conclusions: (1) the scope and 
complexity of the personnel program of a small manufacturing company is related to 
the size of the company; (2) certain types of personnel functions grow out of and 

are related to the union status of company employees — and, this is more pronounced 
in the case of shop workers than office employees; and (3) the relationship between 
the size of the company and its personnel practices is much closer than that 
between personnel practices and union status. 


(B-55-109) 


MONEY AND MOTIVATION: AN ANALYSIS OF INCENTIVES IN INDUSTRY. 
WM. F. WHYTE 


Harper & Brothers, 1955. 268 pages. $4.00. 


Experiences and case studies which Dr. Whyte (New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University) and his collaborators have encountered 
point up very convincingly the realization that workers’ reactions to money (incentive 
rates for production) cannot be explained adequately without considezing, too, their 
relationships with each other. The presentations on the piece work system, rate 
setting, union-management relations, sharing labor cost savings, and other chapters 
strengthen this view. Symbols, reward, recognition, intergroup relations, participa- 
tion and involvement in goals, and other aspects of human relations come into play 
very dramatically and forcefully, the authors contend, in an analysis of incentives in 
industry. Management has often made the error in failing to distinguish between 
problems involving things and problems involving people — and the concept of 
setting incentive rates as a technical engineering problem is a case in point. It is 
as much a human relations problem as it is a poe 2h standards problem. The cases 
of Lever Brothers, Inland Steel Container Company, and others are cited. 


Dr. Whyte pleads the case for a plant-wide incentive system and he gives consider- 
able treatment to the Scanlon Plan as one of the most promising new approaches to 

such a system, and presents the La Pointe Machine Tool Company case to show the 
difference between the “old” and the “new” results. 
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HOW TO WIN THE CONFERENCE. W. D. ELLIS AND FRANK SEIDEL. 
Prentice-Hall, 1955. 214 pages. $3.75. 


"Conference” in everyday business life is presented as a kind of psychological 
contest. The man who, in addition to the soundness of the preparation and presenta- 
tion of his views, watches for the danger signs and recognizes the value of timing 
and tactics, gains in communication effectiveness as a conferee. The authors of 
this book are writers and journalists and with considerable experience iri radio and 
industrial motion picture programs. Their direct approach to the conference, the 
candid way in which they “call the shots” in typical conference behavior and situa- 


tions, and the inclusion of anecdotes and accounts, add much to the readibility of 
the book. 


If “communication skill” rates a nigh priority in modern personnel development, then 
it is important to recognize some of the important elements in conference partic ipa- 
tion. Among these elements treated in the book are the following: timing, humor in 
the conference, “it’s all in the way you say it,” whether or not the conference is 
necessary in the first place, autocrats and listeners, being well mpeses. attitudes 
and their impact on discussion, knowing for whom you work, yielding a point to win 
a point, and other realistic aspects of the conference. These are treated by the 
authors seriously but with the lightness of a journalistic touch. 


(B-55-111) 
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CASE BOOK IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. ROGER M. BELLOWS. 
Wm. C. Brown Company, 1955. 154 pages (and Appendixes) $3.00. 


Dr. Bellows presents in this volume a series of fifty-seven (57) cases in personnel 
management drawn from his experiences with many companies. To improve their value 
as management training materials the cases are presented in two broad categories — 
“Human Dynamics” (20 cases) and “ .. . Management and Control” (37 cases). This 
is an improvement over the practice of identifying cases by specific subjects and 
thereby “tipping off” or providing clues to the central problem. The cases selected 
represent a good cross-section of business and industry — retail business, 
automotive industry, electronics, public utilities, insurance, machinery and equipment, 
and many other business and industrial settings. 


An introductory section to the volume provides an orientation and guidelines to the 
analysis and solution of case problems. In addition, the volume provides an index to 
the companies, a detmiled subject index, and a considerable number of work sheets 
(Case Problem Analysis Check List sheets). These features contribute to the quick 
reference, facilitated use, and training value of the cases. Exhibit materials 
constitute the appendixes to the volume. These appendixes relate to several of the 
cases and cover specimen test charts, surveys, job descriptions, attitude survey 
results, and organization of duties in a personnel program. 


(B-55-112) 


IMPROVING THE WORK SKILLS OF THE NATION. NATIONAL MANPOWER 
COUNCIL. 


Columbia Univ. Press, 1955. 203 pages. $3.50 (cloth); $2.25 (paper). 


This is the fifth in the series of important published contributions of the National Man- 
power Council to the nation’s acute manpower problem. This volume of proceedings of 
the Conference held April27 - May 1, 1955 presents the compos ite views of spokesmen 
from the fields of industry, labor, government, education, the armed forces, manage- 
ment science, and other fields. e problem of “improving the work skills of the 
nation” is presented in three areas as undertaken by the Conference: “Secondary 
Education and the Development of Skill;” “Industry and the Development of Skill;” 
and “The Community and the Development of Skill.” For each of these areas there 
are brought into focus historical, sociological, economic, psychological, and other 
influences which spell the difference between moderate and optimum availability of 
skills in the nation’s manpower. In addition, there are specialized discussions of 
conservation of manpower and intelligent management of skills, vocational training 
and guidance, automation and the skills of the labor force, and the placement func- 
tion in an industrial society which John Corson of McKinsey & Company identifies 
as “the unexplored core of the manpower problem.” 


(continued in the next abstract) 
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(continued from above abstract) 


The principal views of the Conference in regard to improving the nation’s work 
skills, were as follows: 1. By expanding its investment in the education and training 
of its people ... 2. By broadening the base for skill acquisition through improve- 
ment of the nation’s secondary schools ... 3. By attracting and retaining a larger 
number of first-rate teachers ... 4. More provision for adult education and training 
in the schools to keep pace with rapid changes in technology... 5. More com- 
munity support to provide the resources to establish good schools ... 6. Industry 
should place more stress on training and should give more attention to building 
effective training programs ... 7. Improved supervision is needed to assure 
effective training... 8. More active role of unions in raising the skills levels of 
the population through apprenticeship programs, services, training, and other means 

- ++ 9. More effective articulation between the armed services and other institutions 
- ++ 10. Improved guidance services, in the schools and community, to provide better 
information on job opportunities and skills required... 11. ee to 
play a more active role in providing services to assess future trends for skilled 
manpower... 12. Community surveys to provide a better basis for long-range 
planning with respect to future manpower requirements and the deve lopment of 
adequate educational and skill-training facilities. 
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NOTES 


ADDRESSES ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 1955 SERIES. L.C. HILL AND 
JOHN W. RIEGEL, EDITORS. 
(Bureau of Industrial Relations, Univ. of Michigan... Bulletin No. 23). 
University of Michigan, 1955. 124 pages. $3.50. 


This collection of papers, based on the several meetings sponsored by the Bureau 
of Industrial Relations, reaches into various areas: labor relations, human relations, 
supervisory development, role of the foreman in systems and methods improvement, 
support of the personnel management program, communication, employee relations, 
and unemployment compensation. Following the pattern of the 1954 series, the 
contributors represent individuals of national repumtion in these fields and drawn 
from the ranks of management consultants, univers ity professors of industrial relations, 
— line managers of industrial firms, personnel counseling organizations, and 
other sources. 


Reproduction of the principal questions and answers, at the close of each address, 
are particularly valuable because of their fullness and interpretative tone accompany- 
ing the address. Especially provocative among the nine addresses in this volume are 
those on “Hard Money Policy on Personnel Administration,” “Meeting the Human 
Problems Which Accompany Organization Changes,” and two presentations on “Ways 
to Help Foremen Be Better Managers” by representatives of General Motors Corpora- 
tion (AC Spark Plug Division) and the Sealed Power Corporation. This volume is a 
very worthy addition to the earlier collection of the 1953 and 1954 addresses. 
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GROUP DYNAMICS: RESEARCH AND THEORY. DORWIN CARTWRIGHT AND 
ALVIN ZANDER, EDITORS. 


Row, Peterson and Company, 1953. 642 pages. $6.00. 


Much of the fund of knowledge regarding human relations and group behavior in 
business and industrial settings i come from the work at the University of 
Michigan. Dr. Cartwright and Dr. Zander, both of Research Center for Group 
Dynamics at the University of Michigan, edited this excellent sourcebook of the 
best writings of the major original thinkers and contributors of this important 
subject. It came off the press of Row, Peterson and Company in 1953, and is 
brought again to the attention of the audience of personnel managers, industrial 
relations officials, and professors of personnel administration because of the 
authoritative position the book enjoys in this field. 


Incorporated in this volume are more than forty of the most significant writings in the 
field of group dynamics. These are structured into six areas: (1) Approaches to the 
Study of Groups; (2) Group Cohesiveness; (3) Group Pressures and Group Standards; 
(4) Group Goals and Group Locomotion; (5) The Structural Properties of Groups; and, 
(6) Leadership. The present personnel management trends in such fields as com- 
munication, case studies, training, status, supervisory leadership, work standards, 
incentives, motivation and morale, and employee relations find their underpinning in 
the writings of these original contributors to the knowledge of group dynamics. 
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CASE STUDIES IN PERSONNEL SECURITY. ADAM YARMOLINSKY. 
The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1955. 310 pages. (Non-saleable). 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. has published two significant volumes in the 
important field of security and loyalty considerations affecting workers in government 
and industry. One is “Government Security and Loyalty: A Manual of Laws, Regula- 
tions, and Procedures.” The other is “Personnel Security Programs in U.S. 
Industry.” Closely allied to these services and publications is this important 
compilation of fifty (50) cases which have been assembled from a study of several 
hundred cases arising under the security program affecting Federal employees. On 
the Committee which served in the study of these cases are eminent members of the 
legal profession, professors of law, and others. 


Thirty (30) of the cases relate to govetnment civilian oneieuees fifteen (15) cases 
involve industrial employees, and several concerned with military and other person- 
nel. In this preliminary collection of the cases, each case sets forth the Executive 
Order or other regulation involved, the charges, the employee’s response, the 
essence of the hearing, and the result. While each case is, of course, an actual 
case involving an employee, for obvious reasons names of individuals are not cited. 
The cases in this collection offer important raw material in the field of personnel 
investigation, personnel relations, employee rights, grievance and hearing proced- 
ures, and related interests. 
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JOB EVALUATION. &. LANHAM. 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. 404 pages. $6.00. 


Drawing considerably upon his experiences (with Professor Sprie gel) in surveying 

the job evaluation plans, policies, and practices of very many companies during the 
period of 1950 - 1954, Dr. Lanham begins with a clear realization of the inequities, 
pressures, and union difficulties which result from errors in job evaluation. He treats 
the problems of installation, the role of the union group, and the difficult task of 
selecting a rating plan. In considerable detail there are covered the various job 
evaluation methods — ranking, grading, point method, and the factor-comparison 
method. There are also treated various modifications of these methods. As the 
underpinning for sound evaluation, of course, Dr. Lanham presents comprehensive 
discussions of job analysis, job descriptions, job classes, and job rating. Especially 
valuable is the brief but informative chapter on verification through re-checking, 
cross-comparison, and follow-up evaluation — the task of “rating verification and 
equalization.” 


For personnel managers, in addition to the technical staff, there are good presenta- 
tions dealing with “control of the job evaluation program” and special problems of 
*job evaluation applied to managerial positions.” Examples, charts, tables, and other 
aids are included throughout the book. A very extensive bibliography of references on 
the subject is included, too, for specialized interests. 
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BETTER FOREMANSHIP: KEY TO PROFITABLE MANAGEMENT. REXFORD 
HERSEY. (New, revised 2nd edition) 
Chilton Company, Inc., 1955. 342 pages. $6.00. 


From the author’s experiences in selecting and developing foremen and supervisors 
in American Airlines, Glenn L. Martin Company, and other organizations, Mr. Hersey 
has brought up to date a book which merits personnel managers’ attention. 

To this second edition there is brought new treatment of the foreman as interviewer, 
the foreman on the management team, and better utilization of foremen — much of 
this and other content well drawn from suggestions from many officials, and use of 
helpful materials from the AMA and the SAM. The foreman as a job analyst, as an 
instructor, as a safety inspector, and other roles constitute separate chapters. 


At a time in which there is much doubt and skepticism as to whether the foreman is 
art of management, Mr. Hersey pleads a strong case for making the supervisor’s role 
in fact an administrative role closely linked with management’s objectives, needs, and 

interests, For this :easca there are included extensive chapters on leadership, the 
foreman as administrator, anc. as part of management. To achieve this goal he urges 
“individualized” selection, training, and follow-up in order to identify the “comers” 
with potentia! for mida!: management and higher responsibilities. In terms of 
readability, the use of outlining of essential steps, graphic materials, appendixes, and 
lay language addtothe usefulness of this new edition of “Better Foremanship.” 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND THE UNIONS, 1900 - 1932. M. J. NADWORNY. 
Harvard University Press, 1955. 187 pages. $3.75. 


This is an enlightening historical study of changing relationships — from organized 
labor's “open war” on Taylor and his introduction of the scientific management syste 
to one of labor — scientific management cooperation in production standards, rate 
setting, and collective a oe For those interested in the introduction of 
scientific management in the American industrial economy, Mr. Nadworny offers two 
initial chapters which are very illuminating. He brings into focus the roles of Louis 
Brandies, Samuel Gompers of the A F of L, and those of the champions of scientific 
management such as Frederick Taylor and Henry Gantt. 


The Hoxie investigation of 1914 and the action of Congress in enacting “anti-stop 
watch” legislation marked a crucial point the change in attitudes — from hostility 
to a base of possible cooperation. The spirit of cooperation gained considerably in 
attempting to serve the interests of both labor and management. Mr. Nadworny 
contends, finally, that Taylor’s opening of the possibilities of managerial know-how, 
standards, incentives, and the role of the industrial engineer has uniquely “shaped 
the course and development of industrial management programs, and also exerted a 
direct influence on the evolution of American trade union policies.” A wealth of 
bibliographic references to original sources document this book. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT. PHILIP R. MARVIN. 
Research Press, Inc., 1954. 132 pages. $5.00. 


The author, Vice President of the Commonwealth Engineering Company of Ohio and 

a lecturer and writer in the field of administration, presents a volume of value to pro- 
ms of executive training and development. Much of it is drawn from his series of 

frcenee for the U.S. Air Force program. He begins with the observation that — 

“Managerial problems often arise, not from the steps the executive has taken but 

from those he failed to take. In other words — too little, too late.” In this compact 

volume, then, he undertakes the task of presenting in a series of nine chapters the 

principles, concepts, and administrative savvy which achieves the kind of administra- 

tive management to counteract the error of “too little, too late.” 


Mr. Marvin presents basic administrative concepts, analyzes the various administra- 
tive approaches, and considers the essentials of sound administrative organization. 
His chapters on executive action, executive evaluation, and policy development out- 
line the essentials often spelled out in the important writings of Barnard, Schell, 
Tead, Newman, and athers. Incorporated in this volume, too, is a special chapter on 
Operations Research and its relationship to administrative management. A set of 
bibliographic references in the field round out this volume. 
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OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY IN AMERICAN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY, 1928- 
1952. W.L. WARNER AND J. C. ABEGGLEN. 
Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1955. 315 pages. $5.50. 


There is added by means of this volume another contribution to the study of executive 
leadership in American business and industry. Sociological surveys of men in 
position of leadership — their origin, education, training, and career patterns — 

add to the fund of knowledge in this emerging field of executive selection and 
development. This is a survey of the careers of some 8,000 major business 
executives from a cross-section of business and industrial enterprises. Marshall 
Field, Sears Roebuck and Company, Inland Steel Company, and others contributed to 
a assistance in the launching of this sociological study of business 
eadership. 


This is described as a research study about upward, “vertical” occupational mobility 
— and the influences in our society which point to the movement of men to positions 
of high responsibility. College education, parental occupation, size of the community 
in which a man is born, the geographic region in which he is born, and other sociolo- 
ical factors are found to be determinants in “mobility” to positions of leadership. 

e research indicates that “at the levels studied here American society is not 
becoming more castelike; the recruitment of business leaders from the bottom is 
taking place now and seems to be increasing.” Many detailed charts, tables, and 
references to the literature of this field of study are incorporated in this book. 
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STRENGTHENING MANAGEMENT FOR THE NEW TECHNOLOGY. AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT ASS'N. (General Management Series No. 178) 


American Management Ass'n, 1955. 64 pages. $1.75 ($1.00 for AMA members). 


Of the five contributions to this volume, two are significant for personnel managers 
and industrial relations officials particularly. There are the presentations of Rensis 
Likert on “Developing Patterns in Management” and John Markle II on “Widening 

the Scope of Management Deve lopment.” 


As Director of the Institute for Social Research at the University of Michigan, Dr. 
Likert brings into focus the research trends in regard to our knowledge of human 
relations in business and industrial enterprise. Much of the findings discussed 
relate to the orientation of supervision, worker attitudes, productivity and workers’ 
responsibility, and effects. e principal conclusion favors the employee-centered 
rather than the production-centered kind of supervision. Motivation and morale have 

eater impact on yoga than does close supervisory pressure. Mr. Markle 

escribes in detail the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania executive deve lopment 
program to counteract the effects of over-specialization. Essential feature is the 
exposure of the executives to the fields of history, science, philosophy, and the arts 
in this “humanistic” studies program at the University of Pennsylvania in order to 
have them develop the higher skills demanded by society of industrial and business 
leaders in our times. If offers a good expression of philosophy of executive leader- 
ship as well as an account of the program. : 
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LABOR DISPUTES AND THEIR SETTLEMENT. KURT BRAUN. 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1955. 343 pages. $6.00. 


This new volume brings up to date the author’s earlier book (1944), and it represents 
an extensively revised and enlarged edition of the previous book. Much of the more 
recent legislation and litigation, as well as changes in concepts and practices, is 
now incorporated in Mr. Braun’s publication. As an arbitrator and conciliator Mr. 
Braun surveys extensively in this book the various methods of “settlement” and their 
strong and weak features. These are treated, in turn, after a presentation of the 
reasons for industrial strife and the principles of settlement of labor disputes. 


The changing pattern of industrial relations and the basic features of modern . 
industrial colauiene constitute the first part of the volume under the heading of 
"Conflicts in Industrial Relations.” Each of the remaining three sections of the 
volume turns its attention to intensive analysis of the means of settlement — 
mediation and conciliation; arbitration; and, litigation through the labor courts. One 
gains through this volume, not only a larger view of labor disputes and their settle- 
ment, but also a familiarity with the history of legislation and the role of the 
Federal government in the area of industrial relations. Professors and students, 
as well as industrial relations officials, will find the many documented footnotes to 
be especial value. 
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HOW TO INCREASE OFFICE PRODUCTIVITY. EARL P. STRONG. 
Trico Service Company, 1955. 139 pages. 


This is an “action” book in office management and of as much interest to personnel 
officials as to line supervisors. Dr. Strong has over the years witnessed much in 
the way of suggestions and ideas for stepped-up office production, and he has 
assisted and consulted extensively in this area. He urges that what is needed, 
however, is more in the way of supervisory action in the installation, follow-through, 
and evaluation of these by the line office supervisor. In this compact volume there 
is the distilled product of many of the ideas tested in various enterprises — banks, 


insurance companies, government agencies, de partment stores, and other organiza- 
tions. 


Dr. Strong presents a profile of a program for increasing office productivity, and then 
devotes separate chapters to each of the “six steps” in the program: Step 1 — 
Making Job Analyses of All Clerical and Supervisory Positions; Step 2 — Determining 
and Setting Performance Standards for Work Performed; Step 3 — Improving be Work 
Methods and Procedures; Step 4 — Training Office Workers; Step 5 — Establishing 
and Applying Work Incentives; and, Step 6 — Improving Supervision at All Levels. 
Measurement, controls, work flow, and management support are emphasized through- 
out. Useful appendixes include sample job analysis sheets, supervisory rating 
forms, and other exhibits. 
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BIG BUSINESS LEADERS IN AMERICA. W.L. WARNER AND J. ABEGGLEN. 
Harper & Brothers, 1955. 243 pages. $3.75. 


For those who prefer a profile of what has been found rather than an extensive 
treatment of the sociological methods and research means employed (as in “Occupa- 
tional Mobility in American Business and Industry” by the same authors and 
published by Univ. of Minnesota Press), this Harper volume fills this need exception- 
ally well. This offers a composite “groupportrait” of business leaders-— their 
backgrounds, social status, mobility, parental and marital influences, and career 
pattems, all of which are related to their leadership. It is based on a survey of 
some 8,000 business and industrial executives. 


Mobility (“vertical” or upward mobility) is the path studied by these two eminent 
sociologists, with the survey financed by several major industrial and business firms. 
The “group portrait” painted in this volume carries these ingredients: higher 
education of these men, the mobility in geographic areas from place of birth on to 
careers, the public and private worlds of these leaders, personality, the wives of 
aspiring men, and other contributory elements to an understanding of the portrait. 
Status advancement (promotion, pay, and leadership in present society) is the 
keynote. The expression “elite within the business elite” is an apt term at many _ 
points of the portrait. Illuminating charts, graphs, and other summaries of this major 


sociological study of business leaders adds to the value of the book. 
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Abstracts in this section of the journal cover periodical 
articles which have been published, generally, within 


the bi-monthly or quarterly period of the issuance of 
WAR. 


From time to time “P M A” will attempt to recapture 
some significant periodical articles which were 
published shortly before the current abstracting period 


— and these will be abstracted, too, for the interest 
of the reading audience. 
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EXECUTIVES: SELECTION. DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


BETTER USE OF EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS. MELVIN ANSHEN. 


Harvard Business Review. Nov.—Dec., 1955. Pages 67-74. 


The author, professor of Industrial Administration at Carnegie Tech and formerly of 
the faculty of the Harvard Business School and other institutions, begins with the 
premise that executive development can be a good investment. But it cannot be 
accepted as a good investment unless there is a serious probing of such questions as 
sound selection of the men, follow-up and appraisal of what the courses have done for 
the men, of what increased value to the company, and other pertinent questions. 
Companies have made errors by sending men to the programs “too soon” — before 
their organizations are really ready to participate; or “too late” —- because of various 
attitudes of doubt and skepticism and lack of time; or selecting the “wrong men” — 
individuals not in a position to profit through participation in the particular course or 
program. A number of company cases are cited in this regard. 


“Better use of executive development programs” requires taking into account long- 
range planning which incorporates: “(a) assessment of the company’s executive 
personnel requirements for the future; (b) analysis of executive availability, 
potentialities, and liabilities; (c) definition of a broad in-company development 
program utilizing job rotation, coaching, and participation in policy-making; (d) 
assignment of selected men to those university executive development programs 
which offer specific educational benefits consistent with the long-term needs of the 
company’s total management staffing plan.” 
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SELECTED CASES IN LABORATORY MANAGEMENT. NATHANIEL STEWART. 
6. 


Industrial Laboratories. October, 1955. Pages 1 — 


This represents the third in a series of articles by the author on the subject of 
executive development in research and development laboratories. The previous 
accounts were “Executive Talent in Industrial Laboratories” and “The Case of the 
Scientist-Turned-Administrator”. Several surveys have shown management in 
industrial laboratories responsive to the values of the case method in the total 
training program for managers. The purpose of this article is to present several 
cases involving administrative situations in laboratories and to offer a basis for 
critical analysis and discussion. 


The Barclay Laboratories Case is essentially a case involving the question of 
diversification and, with it, the human drama of motives, morale, conflicts, com- 
munication difficulties, and a “scapegoat.” The Global Chemical Company case 
presented in this article is one which focuses attention on the administrative 
problem in “control over research expenditures.” A third case, Research Division, 
Imperial, Ltd., involves a matter of clarification of responsibilities at the executive 
level and the human relations problem involving in renewing the appointment of a 
top executive. F inally, Naval Physical Laboratory case is one concermed with the 
problem of scheduling shop and labor services for the various professional 


components of the laboratory. Each case is presented in full. There is included at 
the close of the article a statement of “The essentials of a good case.” 
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WHAT SUCCESSFUL EXECUTIVES DO. EARL BROOKS. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). November, 1955. Pages 210-225. 


In an effort to find answers to the problem of what executives are expected to do, as 
viewed both by their superiors and their subordinates, Cornell University collaborated 
with Moore Business Forms, Inc. (Eastern Division) in a research project described 
in this account. Approximately 100 executives, as well as their superiors and 
subordinates, cooperated in this project. “What executives do” is expressed in some 
150 detailed functions. These are listed, and rated on the basis of responses, as 
exhibits pape the article. There is also a chart on “Factors Used in 
Reporting on Potential.” 


In regard to expectations, the execytives’ superiors were most interested in 
“functions related to results, initiation, planning, firmness, and structure.” The 
executives’ subordinates, however, associated leadership with what the executives 
do to show recognition, appreciation, opportunity, consideration, encouragement, and 
representation. Both superiors and subordinates considered the following to be 
important: “communication, development, delegation, relationships, ahitnatice, 
know-how, and teamwork.” Among other conclusions: (1) promotability potential 
must be based on factors over a ine performance; (2) report of an individual’s 
over-all performance is less meaningful than is a report of his performance on 
specific management functions such as planning, integration, etc.; (3) evaluation 
of qualifications should not be made a part of performance reporting; (4) generally 
speaking, executives and supervisors know what they should do. 
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INTEGRATION OF PEOPLE AND PLANNING. PETER DRUCKER. 
Harvard Business Review. Nov.—Dec., 1955. Pages 35—40. 


The HBR editorial comment brings it sharply before executives: ‘‘Recent develop- 
ments make violation of moral and social standards as serious a management 

failure as technical or economic incompetence.” There has not been sufficient 

inte gration of the two classical principles-— “recognition of social and moral _— 
responsibilities of management” ‘with “long-range —— and systematic organiza- 
tion.” They no longer can exist independently. The shift in the concepts of labor, 
increasing scarcities of labor talent, automation, and “the steadily lengthening 

time span of managerial decisions, with its concomitant demand for planned develop- 
ment of managers” make this necessary. 


As for the “planning” Mr. Drucker focuses on the socia] tasks or responsibilities 
which no longer can be considered as “outside” the work or job but must now be 
inte grated with the manager’s job. These involve the organization of work, the 
motivation of people, the development of people, and the spirit (climate, values, 
standards, and relationships of its people) of an organization. 


Commitment and performance — not slogans nor professional cliches — must 
characterize management’s will to live up to its social responsibilities. Moreover, 
this must be reflected in the objectives, actions, decisions, and daily behavior of 
managers running the business. There will need to begreateremphasis on their 
“social and moral skills” if executive development is to fulfill the needs of modern 
management. (271-55) 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE EXECUTIVE PERSONALITY. J.B. MINER AND 
J.E. CULVER. 


Journal of Applied Psychology. October, 1955. Pages 348~—353. 


The Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrangement Test (PAT) consists of 25 sets of three 
Pictures each, which the subject is asked to arrange in best story form and give 
one sentence on each picture. This test, plus a vocabulary test, plus a background 
questionnaire were mailed to a number of executives and college professors; 44 
executives and 41 professors returned the forms, The study attempts to analyze 
the response of the executives, more than half of whom were company presidents, 
using the professors as a control group. 


Two characteristics were isolated which appear to be associated with the executive 
group. They are given as “a general fear of illness, and a tendency to react to 
problem situations with some feelings of helplessness and a sense of being depend- 


ent upon others fora solution.” It is stated that this agrees at least in part with 
previous studies which show a fear of failure on the part of the executive. 


With this information, a profile is drawn of the typical executive, admittedly 
“delving into the realm of theory.” The question is further posed as to whether 
these characteristics are produced in the job situation by the demands attached to an 
executive position or whether they are long-term factors in the individual’s own 
personality adjustment which have contributed to his rise as a top executive. 
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EVALUATING EXECUTIVES’ JOBS. R. H. HOGE. 
Personnel Journal. October, 1955. Pages 166-170. 


Executive positions at Owens-Illinois are evaluated by a “Guide Chart-Profile 
System”, which is described in this article. Essentially, the evaluation of 
executive positions departs from job evaluation procedures of lower grade personnel 
mainly in that the position is often evaluated in terms of the man who holds the job. 
One executive may take a particular interest in some phase of the company which 
his predecessor (or successor) does not, and therefore may spend a considerable 
part of his time in some aspect which other executives would not. It is in this 
sense, not in a sense of merit rating, that executive positions are considered in 
light of how a particular executive operates. 


The three factors evaluated are Knowledge (an all-inclusive know-how), Headwork 
(mental activity or problem solving), and Accountability (independent responsibility 
for what happens.) Exhaustive interviews with the incumbent and his boss determine 
the position spec ttications, which are then ae and evaluated in terms of the 
three factors listed, assigning points to each. sample position is briefly 
evaluated by way of illustration. 


A number of advantages of this method, be pe with many important by-products 
are given. It is emphasized that each such evaluation plan must be especially 
tailored to fit thd particular company. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP IN GOVERNMENT. R. C. MARTIN. 
Public Administration. Autumn, 1955. Pages 277~285. 


This article is a systematic analysis of the qualities which go to make a successful 
administrative leader in government. Charts are given which list five levels of 
action (policy determination, executive action, middle management, supervision, 
and performance), together with seven agencies which are responsible for these 
levels of action (Congress, President, department head, bureau chief, division 
director, supervisor, and employee), and gives a number of duties at each level, both 
generalist and specialist, which require leadership qualities. 


Primary attributes of top management concern policy interpretation and implementa- 
tion, ability to take a broad viewpoint, and orientation toward public action rather 
than private. Middle management’s most important quality is the ability to see the 
relation between the total program and each of its component parts, and to bear its 
responsibility for the organization and execution of the program. 


The final attribute necessary is what the author terms a deep and abiding concern 
for democracy, a personal conviction of the dignity and value of man. “Without such 
a spirit, the administrative officer must reconcile himself to the habit of command; 
with it, he may aspire to achievement of administrative leadership in the fullest 
meaning of that term.” 
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THE EXECUTIVE AND HIS PERSONNEL OFFICER. ROSS POLLOCK. 
Personnel Administration. September 1955. Pages 24—30. 


Highlighted by the recent Hoover Commission report, Federal personnel administra- 
tion has received its measure of criticism. The author, Chief, Career Development 
Program, U.S. Civil Service Commission, expresses a philosophy of the personnel 
officer’s role and presents guide lines for the relationships of personnel officials 
with line management. 


Criticism usually centers about the role of the personnel officer as a member of the 
management team. Various authorities have warned that executives are delegating 
too much line authority in certain areas of personnel administration. Others have 
suggested that the classical view of personnel as strictly a staff function is out- 
dated. The comments outlined by Mr. Pollock in answer to these diverse points of 
view are the result of considerable experience in and association with personnel 
management in the Federal Service. 


He concludes that the executive in any large agency must delegate authority in 
certain situations to his personnel staff. Their legitimate functions include helping 
the executive obtain employee cooperation through building favorable employee 
attitudes, facilitating up-and-down communication, helping line managers at all 
leveis make the most productive use of employees, and relieving the executive of 
many personnel details. The personnel officer, therefore, combines the roles of 
adviser, observer, example, arbiter, and controller. The extent to which these roles 
can be fulfilled depends upon the quality of the executive-personnel officer 
relationship. (275-55) 


PATHS TO LEADERSH!P. LEON C. STOWELL. 
Dun’s Review and Moaern Industry. October 1955. Pages 37~38; 116-117. 


Using the example of his own Underwood Corporation, the author traces the devel- 
opment of successful leadership in one company for a half century to illustrate what 
leadership in an industry involves. He concludes that the real yardstick is the 
judgment of the public. Transcending the temporary successes of companies is 

the long-term loyalty the consumer shows a product and its maker. The history of 
Underwood follows a pattern the writer feels is typical of progressive business: 
laboratory development of products of excellence, diversification of related product 
lines, market development, extended diversification, over-all expansion through 
merger or acquisition, and increased service. 


The article concludes by urging company executives never to rest on their laurels. 
Constant striving for improvement of both product and service to the consumer will 
result in the only lasting leadership: customer confidence and loyalty. Opportunity 
and respect come to the leadership which overcomes obstacles and seeks new 
challenges in these areas. Product excellence and product development are clearly 
signs of corporate leadership. Careful planning of each phase of corporate 
expansion is necessary to achieve these goals. The development of prospective 
managers and executives must, in a company’s training program, focus on these 
elements if training for leadership is to be realistic. 
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PERSONNEL STAFFING, ORGANIZATION, AND COSTS 


THE PERSONNEL MAN’S CROWDED DESK. J.W. TOWER. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass’n). Nov., 1955. Pages 196-203. 


As a member of the consultant staff of Industrial Relations Counselors Service, Inc., 
Mr. Tower has witnessed many instances of the personnel man’s difficulties in 
budgeting time and meeting workloads. A chart of some forty (40) functions of a 
personnel officer is presented, and the range of functions and ge to CR in 
addition to many other pressures and “crises,” certainly crowds the personnel 
officer’s desk. 


Suggestions offered: (1) clear with the boss as to the major objectives and projects 
for the year — and keep these always in high priority in scheduling your time; (2) 
on a planned basis work out an intelligent distribution of time in regard to reports, 
meetings, routine sessions, reading matter, and other commitments; (3) it is very 
beneficial to the personnel man’s time budget if throughout the course of the year 
there could be scheduled a weekly half-hour or hour conference with the boss — just 
to be sure that the time is well directed in pushing the major projects and objectives 
agreed upon; (4) parcel out to other members of the personnel staff the reading of 
journals and reports of interest — and have them present a digest or brief of the 
important points in the literature; (5) delegate more of the functions to others on the 
staff; (6) find a “retreat,” if necessary, to do without interruption certain of the 
things which must be done. Mr Tower presents as a case in point a “personal 
monthly time sheet” of a director of employee relations. 
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Pag a RELATIONS BUDGETS — 1955. DALE YODER AND ROBERTA 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). Nov., 1955. Pages 186-195. 


Based on data received from more than 150 firms which responded to this nation- 
wide budget study, the following are the highlights in regard to industrial relations 
budgets for 1955: (1) the average expenditure was $71.47 per employee, as com- 
pared with the $69.34 last year and the cost of $61.26 in 1953; (2) the over-all median 
personnel ratio of the reporting firms is 0.81, and compares closely with an earlier 
study of personnel ratios and salaries reported by some 1,000 companies; (3) in 
terms of functions, “functional ratios indicate that the most time-comsuming 
functions are fiealth and safety, employee benefits and services, staffing, and 
records and reports; (4) in terms of costs, the mostly expensive function is that of 
maintaining health and safety programs, and “staffing” and “administration of 
employee benefits” follow in that order in regard to cost; (5) “firms are doing a 
better job of functional budgeting for employee relations .. . and more firms have 
adopted the practice.” 


Very informative charts and mbles reveal the breakdown of costs of the various 
industrial relations functions as reported by firms in the manufacturing, trade, 
banking, transportation, public utilities, and other fields. This fourth study 
(since 1952) shows that within these several years certain functions have doubled 
or even tripled in cost. 
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SIMPLIFYING PERSONNEL RECORDS MAINTENANCE. C.F. WILLE Y. 
Public Personnel Review. October, 1955. Pages 215-221. 


In a government agency an important responsibility of a personnel unit is to provide 
answers to certain statistical questions such as an increase or decrease in govern- 
mental employment, the number of continuing vacancies, a listing of current position 
titles and a count of the distribution of classes among the different departments. 

The classification section is expected to maintain an adequate record of work 
performed. Records of the examination section should include tabulation of + 
tions received, examinations given, appointments made, and related dam. In the 
state of Vermont satisfactory answers to these questions could not be given even 
after a statewide personnel system had been established. 


To alleviate this problem, it was decided that a visible file for recording employee 
classification and pay changes would be needed. This provided as close an 
approximation as was possible to a continuing inventory. The chief advantages of 
the system are as follows: (1) Permits quick location and convenient posting of 
changes. (2) Facilitates rapid tabulation of the number of employees at each step 
of the respective pay scales; (3) Provides a clear picture of each department's 
staffing pattern; (4) Provides an easily maintained inventory of personnel; and, (5) 
Requires no handling or mechanical sorting of cards. This simplification will be 
adapted to other personnel records for efficient maintenance and ready used. 
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SUPERVISORS: SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


THE MATURING OF MANAGERS. MICHAEL G. BLANSFIELD. 
Personnel Administration. September, 1955. Pages 38-47. 


A supervisory development program designed to help guide managers through pro- 
cesses of growth to more mature personality patterns is described in Mr. Blansfield’s 
article. As supervisory training officer at Norton Air Force Base, he helped devise a 
program of four twenty-hour phases, to be given at six to eight week intervals. A 
total of over 100 supervisors of at least five years’ experience were selected to 
take the course. 


The four phases consisted of training in (1) conference leadership techniques, (2) 
case study methods, (3) role-playing, and (4) leadership attitudes and behavior. 
Subject matter was chosen to develop insight in such a manner that the supervisors 
would see themselves with an increased degree of objectivity. The training staff 
believed that only then could their “success-impeding traits” be overcome. The 
course was set up to allow the maximum amount of spontaneous development by the 
groups, through analysis, participation, exchange of views, and independent action. 


Post-course evaluation after each of the four phases by the supervisors indicated 

the course had been successful to some degree. The supervisors rated themselves 
much more nearly as the rest of the group rated them. The verbalization of individual 
problems had changed. The supervisors claimed to havedeveloped greater insight into 
personal problems which clearly affect their supervisory relationship. 
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THE MANAGER OF TOMORROW. JOHN M. HART. 
Manage Magazine. November, 1955. Pages 7-16. 


The author, who is Director of Employee Relations of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
pinpoints the essential difference between today’s manager and tomorrow’s manager 
in these terms: “he must have a broader concept of the operation of a corporation 
as a whole... no longer can he consider his responsibility to encompass only 
one small part of the operation. Among the demands which will be made for “our 
futuristic manager” are these: 


“He must learn to manage by objectives . . . He must take greater risks than ever 
before. The lowest rung in management must be able to eulcalone each risk and to 
determine pretty well in advance exactly what will happen . . . Decisions must be 
made at lower levels in the management organization . . . He must be able to build 
a well balanced team ... He must be able to communicate information fast and 
accurately.” To be able to measure up to these, then, managers will be expected 
to know more about as many of these areas as possible — public responsibility, 
worker performance and attitude, performance and development of supervisors, 
profitability, productivity, physical and financial resources, innovation, and market 
potential. Mr. Hart reviews some of the significant studies completed in recent 
years, and offers this concluding point: “The key is education! Education of 
management itself, and in turn of every member of the work group.” 
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THREE SUPERVISORS “TAG” THEIR PRODUCTION CONTROL PROBLEMS. 
G. BEVANS. 


Supervisory Management. December, 1955. Pages 25-35. 


Written by a well-known industrial engineer who has served as a consultant to many 
companies in assisting supervisors in connection with product and system problems, 
Mr. Bevans singles out instances in which supervisors “developed” to the point of 
coming up with production control ideas that paid off. The three instances involve a 


steel plant in Pennsylvania, a metal precision parts plant in Ohio, and a sports jacket 
manufacturing firm in the east. 


Respectively, the ideas involved: (1) “controlling the movement of material within 
a plant to assure its delivery to the right destination; (2) preventing damaged 
material from continuing on into the production line; and (3) keeping an accurate 
record (control) of each worker’s individual output.” The “control” devices used 
were tags to identify and bring attention to weaknesses in output or system. The 
tags can be utilized in various colors, for various inspection measures, and other 
purposes. Mr. Bevans speaks in behalf of the simplicity of the tag system and feels 
that such identification tends to eliminate disputes and payroll procedure for piece 
work completed. The significant thing, however, is the “self-development” of the 


— in these cases in sensing manageme nt needs and doing something about 
them. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


THE PREDICTION OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN SUSCEPTIBILITY TO 
INDUSTRIAL MONOTONY. P.C. SMITH. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. October, 1955. Pages 322-329. 


A group of 72 women workers in a small knitwear mill were given a list of questions 
involving things they liked and disliked, both on and off the job, in an effort to 
determine what characterized workers who were susceptible to boredom in a monoto- 
nous activity. Seven hypotheses were established, based on the results of previous 
studies reported in the literature, and the results of the above questionnaires were 
compared in an effort to discover which were perhaps valid for this group. 


Four of these hypotheses were not supported by the results of this study. They were 
that susceptible workers are more ambitious, that they do not daydream, that they 

are extraverted, and that they are more intelligent. On the other hand, it appeared 
from this study that workers were susceptible to boredom and monotony were younger, 
were restless in their daily habits and leisure-time activities, and were less satisfied 
with personal, home, and plant situations in aspects not directly concerned with 
uniformity or repetitiveness. In addition, it appeared that feelings of monotony are 
not merely a function of the job performed, but are related to more general factors in 
the individual worker. Perhaps the most important of these findings is that the 
relation between intelligence and boredom is by no means established as yet. 
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A STATISTICAL APPROACH TO CONTROL OF ACCIDENTS. ROBERT E. 
Occupational Hazards. November, 1955. Pages 29-31, 38-42. 


The Training and Safety Director, J.D. Adams Manufacturing Company (Indianapolis), 
begins with this thesis that “an accident is an event which may or may not result 

in injury.” The objective, then, is to remove the cause of accidents and not the 
cause of injuries alone. This thesis is supported by studies made by the Travelers 
Insurance Company. Through a series of very helpful graphs and charts Mr. Lee 
traces the history of statistical studies of accident prevention in his company. 


The best indicator of whether a company has improved its record within a given 
period “must be found in the total number of all injuries.” Statistics of frequency 
and severity of accidents are good ways but not the best ways. A frequency rate 
chart tends to furnish only a long-time trend, and is not entirely adequate. Too much 
of a “luck ratio” often exists in these other methods alone. Statistical, control on 
the basis of the total number tends to offer a better basis for analysis of a safety 
record. It also provides better control elements, including the establishment of 
control limits. Mr. Lee includes considerable detail in this article to illustrate the 
establishment and composition of the report forms so that they can be most useful 

to management. The experience of this proposed method of statistical control 
applied to industrial accidents has worked well in this company which manufactures 
heavy earth-moving machinery and equipment. 
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RESPONSIBILITY THAT CAN’T BE DELEGATED. 5S. C. HOPE. 
National Safety News. October, 1955. Pages 118-119, 227-230. 


This account by the president of Esso Standard Oil Company lists the four elements 
on which the safety program was based: (1) “Recognition by management of its 
responsibility to personally, continuously, and actively participate in safety. (2) 
Establishment of a safety organization in each operating unit to assist management 
to fulfill its safety responsibility. (3) Establishment of an engineering group to 
inspect equipment to be sure it is safe to operate. and (4) Organization of a General 
Safety Committee to coordinate and unify the overall safety program.” 


Esso’s approach to safety is through the “Three E’s"—education, engineering, and | 
enforcement. It attempts to build in safety devices and controls when the equipment 
or processes are initially on the drawing board, and these are regularly checked by 
safety inspectors. Workers are given opportunities for education and training on 
safety before they are assigned toa job, and this is followed up by on-the-job 
continuous safety training. Supervisors are given the major responsibility for 
enforcing safety rules. 

In the distribution end of the business, particular attention is given to highway 
safety, since Esso has 2,800 motor vehicles of all types. Approximately 97 percent 
of accidents in the distribution end can be traced to human failure. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 


DILEMMA IN HUMAN RELATIONS. ABRAM T. COLLIER. 
Harvard Business Review. Sept.—Oct., 1955. Pages 59-67. 


From all of what has been written in regard to human relations the author contends 
that “increasing numbers of thoughtful executives are bothered by the apparent con- 
flict between the observation that workers are more productive and more creative if 
they feel they are making their own choices . . . and the equally evident necessity 
for management to manage (its own choice). To determine whether the conflict is 
imaginary or real, then, he turns to two basic frames of reference: (1) the internal, 
which emphasizes the individual’s power of choice; (2) the external, which deals 
with the causes of behavior outside a man’s control. It is between these two, for 
example, that the foreman or supervisor finds himself in a dilemma in regard to 
workers and their behavior. Conflicts arise often as a result of the take-off point-— 
the internal or the external frame of reference. 


Full understanding implies all dimensions in human relations: the internal view of 
self; the external view of self; the internal view of others; the external view of others. 
For management men it involves the hard task of refining judgment and basis for 
action in regard to human relations with people on the job, since organization, 
communications, training, placement and appraisal may affect it. More needs to be 
known in regard to group goals and the bases of conflict if we are to achieve 
understanding and acceptance of human behavior ia the work environment. 
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— TO PROBLEM OF MOTIVATION AND MORALE, W.B.D. 
Personnel Practice Bulletin. September 1955. Pages 10-24. 


In dealing with problems of motivation and morale, the author, who is Managing 
Director of the Glacier Metal Co., Ltd., of Australia, took two approaches. First, 
he made changes in company practices which affected general working conditions, 
both physical and psychological. Feeling that this was not adequate, he conducted 
additional research. This led him to conclude that unless changes in the company 
were concerned with helping it to manufacture and sell its product, they would be 
unlikely to have any degree of impact on motivation and morale. 


In concluding, Mr. Brown notes that every factory has, in a sense, three executive 
systems: 

(a) the superficial executive system which employees picture it to possess; (b) 
the real executive work system which embraces the actual operation of the 
various executive roles and the relationship which exist among the roles; and 
(c) the potential executive system which could be founded on the requirements 
of the work which the factory exists to perform. 


The nearer the reality of the executive system is to (c) above, the more effectively 
will the concern be able to do its work in terms of morale and motivation. In other 
words, the most rewarding results come from a study of work itself, not froma 
consideration of the nature of human personality. 
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GROUP DECISION AND EMPLOYEE PARTICIPATION. L.C. LAWRENCE AND 
" Journal of Applied Psychology. October, 1955. Pages 334-337. 


Previous studies have indicated that when a trainee group was permitted to set its 
own goals of production, the members produced more than did trainee groups who 
merely discussed the effectiveness of teamwork without respect to group production 
goals. The purpose of the present article is to report results of another experiment 
along similar lines “under more controlled conditions, while securing complete 
records.” Five groups of workers were used, from a midwestern garment manu- 
facturing company, and were divided into control and experimental groups. A total 
of 22 workers were included in the final analysis. 


The results show that the groups which set their own production goals had a 
significantly higher production rate at the end of the training than they had at the 
beginning of the eoleiegensio’. Although the production rate of the group which did 
not set their own goals had increased, the increase was not statistically significant. 
Further, when goal groups were combined and compared with the discussion-only 
groups, the increase in production for goal groups was significantly greater. The 
authors suggest that “the group discussion method is a learning process and must be 
considered as such when plans are being made for application to specific situations.” 
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PRINCIPLES OF GROUP DECISION. €. E. JENNINGS. 
Journal of Personnel Adm, and Ind. Relations. Spring, 1955. Pages 17-22. 


A number of studies are presented which seem to confirm or establish several 
principles of group decision. One study demonstrated that supervisors who were 
previously poor raters (their ratings were centrally biased and had a pronounced 

halo” effect) improved markedly under a group decision method, but did not improve 
under a lecture method. It was found that pressure toward group agreement was 
greater the more the members are dependent on the group for the satisfaction of 
certain needs. One study demonstrated that a group of supervisors reached valid 
decisions more readily when told that their status as supervisors would be affected 
if they did not do so. 


Other principles, which are supp orted in general by various studies, are given: (1) 
The degree of a greeme nt decreases as the size of the group increases. () The 
training director’s skill is highly related to group agreement; the more skilled the 
instructor, the more often the group reaches agreement. (3) Communication increases 
as the group members become more — &) The degree to which a leader defined 
the fee lem initially and solicited the exchange of ideas between group members 
facilitated the formation of an adequate solution to a given problem. Too much 
director-centered discussion had the opposite effect. 
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WHY AUTOMATION WILL INCREASE THE IMPORTANCE OF PERSONNEL. 
R.W. FAIRBANKS. 
Office Management. November, 1955. Pages 24-26, 86-92. 


In viewing automation as a system, the author sees at the very outset that auto- 
mation will increase the need for “high caliber people” in staffing the office team. 
He contends that while automation is new and very promising, the basic elements of 
office production are systems and people — and, if automation is to be successfully 
introduced in an organization it must be based on “successful systems planning and 
successful human relations.” 


Mr. Fairbanks, of the consultant firm of Fairbanks Associates (Greenwich, Conn.), 
sounds the note that only those phases of office work which are susceptible to 
mechanization will be automated. Many phases will not. There will be need for more 
in the way of human judgment and improved relationships. Many firms which have in 
the past neglected or refused to face up to their office personnel problems will now 
require an added measure of competent managers and others to meet this compounded 
problem. Mr. Fairbanks portrays three examples of clerical personnel at work — 
their characterization, motives, and problems. Intelligent management will, in an 
age of automation, need to give more, not less, attention to such cases. More need 
for studies, salary evaluation plans, incentive plans, better utilization of personnel, 
and a high quality of human relationships, 
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ATTENDANCE MOTIVATIONS. JOHN J. THORPE, M.D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. October, 1955. Pages 450-452 


The basic motivations for workers being on the job are these: basic need to sustain 
life; emotional desire to be useful; habit; sociability; group loyalty. As for worker 
absenteeism, the factors which motivate people to be away or absent from work are 
these: physical illness, mental illness, unnecessary concern about one’s health, 
active dislike of a particular job, and competition of other interests outside of the 
job. “Work attendance is a reflection of the interplay of positive and negative 
motives to work.” These are the positive and negative factors indicated above. Dr. 
Thorpe advises management in this manner: 


“A cooperative effort by line management, Employee Relations, and Medical Depart- 
ment people is needed to determine the motives in a given problem case. Once 
these have been determined, the positive factors can be strengthened and the 
negative ones weakened or eliminated . . . In the final analysis chronic absentees 
are individual problems requiring individual solutions. Any program designed to 
deal with absenteeism must have the flexibility to deal with individual people, not 
check numbers.” This is often difficult in the more serious cases and requires a 
high caliber of individual and collective effort of the management team. 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


FUNCTIONAL JOB ANALYSIS.  S. A. FINE. 
Jour. of Personnel Adm. and Ind. Relations. Spring, 1955. Pages 1-16. 


Many difficulties of the job analysis process are due to the recording of information 
which has been obtained, which in turn is due to the inconsistent use of language. 
This article describes a technique in which the “fundamental elements are actions of 
workers and methods of getting work done.” These elements are systematized into a 
relatively small number of standardized and predefined concepts to which all obser- 
vations of job analysts can be related. A formal device for recording these observa- 
tions is also described, which consists largely of strict adherence to rules of gram- 
mar in writing the job duties down—Subject (the worker), Verb (worker function), 
Object (machine, work, or people), and the Infinitive Phrase (methods, material, or 
subject matter). 


The method is a by-product of occupational classification research of the USES, and 
this paper describes in some detail: “(a) the background of this research; (b) the 
elements of the method for recording observations; (c) the format of the me thod; (d) 
certain rules of observation; and (e) applications and projected research.” Yet to be 
done is a check on the reliability and validity of this method. The author suggests 
that if analysts working independently arrive at the same conclusion, minor item 
differences may safely be ignored. 
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MATCHING PEOPLE AND JOBS: A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH. H.A. WARNER. 
Office Management. October, 1955. Pages 30-31, 86, 88. 


As a basis for further discussion, three facts are enumerated: jobs exist as entities, 
whether they are filled or not; everyone is not equipped to do all jobs equally well; 
and when people are put on jobs they are best equipped to handle unit costs go down 
and morale goes up. Next step is to analyze all jobs in terms of a series of factors 
which are both easy to recognize and easy to measure, doing this with about an 
eight-point scale for each factor. This analysis should be done by a group of from 
three to seven persons who have a good knowledge of the job being evaluated, and 
the resultant is called the “job profile.” 


The next step is to evaluate applicants for the job on the same profile as the job was 
originally analyzed. The author gives, as a sample, the factors of appearance, 
manual) dexterity, mental activity, emotional balance, mechanical aptitude, initiative, 
physical health, etc.——he cautions against using more than eight factors. Tests are 
suggested as one basis for evaluating candidates against the job profile, and three 
specific companies are suggested for information as to appropriate tests. Some 
pitfalls to be avoided are mentioned in this matching process, particularly concerning 
“halo” effect and both positive and negative trait intercorrelations. 
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1S COLLEGE EDUCATION WORTH WHILE?  €E.0O. SWANSON. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology. Fall, 1955. Pages 176-181. 


In a-survey comparison of the economic status of the college graduate with that of 
the non-college graduate, the following summary points were established: (1) The 
major hypothesis is confirmed. The college graduate does have a higher salary than 
does his noncollege-trained contemporary. (2) In turn, the noncollege man of high 
ability has a substantially higher salary than does the employed man-in-general of 

a similar age. (3) Education and academic ability probably interact in produc ing 
higher income. (4) Increase in education is related to starting at higher occupational 
levels, and moving up faster into the highest occupational categories. (5) The 
noncollege person who has moved upward has most often moved upward into the 
mamagerial positions. Arbitrary regulations largely prohibit his entry into the pro- 
fessional class of jobs. Though he could gain occupational and financial status by 
going into his own business, he has done so markedly less than any of the other 
educational groups. (6) The advantages shown in favor of the college graduate were 
obtained in spite of considerably fewer years in the total job career. . - (7) Several 
background factors were found to be different for the groups: The effect of these 


different background factors in creating the eventual economic differences is not 
known,” 
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wore CLERICAL SHORTAGE. HAYM JAFFE, AND OTHERS. 
Office Executive. November, 1955. Pages 18-20. 


This is a summary of the study made by the National Public Relations Committee of 
the National Office Management Association regarding the clerical shortage. Trends 
from 1910 until 1960 are recorded on two graphs for various occupational groups in 
the clerical field. After World War II there was an acute shortage in many occupa- 
tions throughout the United States. The clerical group is considered to be among the 
most important. The actual extent of the shortage, future changes, and “variations” 
in regards to “sex” and “occupational subgroups” was the aim of the study. The 
po om analysis is to be found in the report to the “Public Relations Committee”. 
The need for clerical workers will continue at approximately the same rate and it 
appears that there will be no long range shortage of chesles! woultes as a whole. 
This statement is supported by the fact that: “During the early 1950’s, the labor 
shortage in clerical groups was intensified by 1) the small proportion of women in 
the population between the ages of 18 and 30, the most important source of clerical 
workers; 2) the high marriage rates for women in those brackets; 3) the curtailed 
supply of young men during the period as a result of the military draft; and 4) the 


extension of educational opportunities in this period for both sexes. 


In certain areas, such as bookkeeping, rapid technical advances are decreasing the 
need. The automation process will bear watching. Analysis and predictability =n 


can be found in the full report of the NOMA. 
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GROUP METHOD IN SELECTION. N. F. HOLT. 
Personnel Practice Bulletin. September, 1955. Pages 53-60. 


In view of the fact that in recent years there appears to have been a growing 
dissatisfaction with traditional methods for the selection of industrial leaders, 
interest has been shown in group selection methods as a means of assessing 
applicants seeking responsible positions. The group discussion method is one among 
the basic group methods and is more suitable for evaluating applicant suitability for 
a job which involves relations with other people. 


In utilizing the group discussion procedure, the employer should do careful planning 
in the following areas: (a) choice of discussion topics; (b) organization of the pro- 
cedure for the discussion; (c) preparation for the actual discussion; (d) composition 
of the panel of observers; (e) cultivation of a congenial atmosphere; (f) development 
of the procedures for observing and assessing; and (g) final assessment. 


Since group selection methods are not susceptible to immediate evaluation, there is 
at present inadequate proof that the method is effective. An organization using these 
techniques, however, can ask itself whether or not it gained informa tion about its 
candidates that it could not have gained before when using standard procedures. 
Most managements have been impressed by the amount of valuable information 

gained through group discussions. Group selection methods are not conceived as 

a replacement for standard selection procedures but as a technique to be used in 
conjunction with other techniques. 
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RETURN OF THE DISABLED WORKER. HENRY VISCARDI, JR. 
Office Executive. November, 1955. Pages 7-10. 


A recent pilot study of 50 disabled workers, by Just One Break, Inc., New York 
City, points up the need for revising our workmen’s compensation laws to achieve 
the goal of re-employment. This study of a group of workers, disabled by injuries 
while on the job, illustrates the many problems encountered in attempting to place 
them productively back into the labor market. In spite of the small sampling, such 
factors as age, level of education, degree of skill and previous job stability, ap pear 
to be indicators of adjustment and future employment. 


Cautioning against making any generalizations, the author points to these facts: (1) 
the group of workers which sought their own employment had a higher level of educa- 
tion; (2) there was a high correlation between skill and education; (3) Severity of 
disablement did not always determine employment; (4) the desire to retum to work 
accelerated as the need increased; (5) delay in returning to work did not mean the 
worker would never return; and, (6) and those with less disability were more prone to 

protect their benefits because they feared loss of their compensation. There is a 
need for more research in this area, but on the basic findings of this pilot stud 
the unemployment insurance officials might well investigate the possibilities of. 


helping these disabled people become re-employed rather than encouraging indolence 
by increased subsidy. 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION 


INDUSTRY PATTERNS FOR EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION. ARCH PATTON. 


Harvard Business Review. Sept.—Oct., 1955. Pages 121-132. 


This is drawn from a special study of executive motivation by the management 
consultant firm, McKinsey & Company, and summarizes the findings for sixteen major 
industries. What factors determined the level of compensation of executives in 1954? 
Four yardsticks of management responsibility characterized the survey: net sales; 
profits; invested capital; and payroll. These measure the full magnitude of manage- 
ment. The survey also focused on compensation in a particular industry, rather than 
treat “averages.” 


By means of more than thirty (30) exhibits (tables and graphs, by selected industries), 
there are shown the relationships as indicated by these four yardsticks. Data are 
shown reflecting compensation for the chief executive and for second, third, and 
fourth highest paid subordinates. Interpretations are given for each of the tables and 
graphs relative to executive compensation in the various industries. The effects of 
sales declines, invested capital, profits, and other factors are interpreted. Covered 
are the following industries: automotive and parts; chemicals, drugs, and cosmetics; 
food; light machinery and metal products; petroleum; railroads; public utilities; metal 
mining; paper and paperboard products; building materials; textiles; iron and steel; 
and, the retail trade. 


WAR AND PEACE IN LABOR RELATIONS.  R.N. McMURRY. 
Harvard Business Review. Nov.-Dec., 1955. Pages 48-60. 


The thesis is advanced that “the time has come when management must set up a 
preventive labor relations policy to maintain a balance of power between company 
and union.” 


Mr. McMurry “types” four philosophies of labor-management relations as those 
represented by the policies of General Electric Company, Thompson Products 
Company, United States Steel Corporation, and Studebaker-Packard Corporation. He 
highlights the features of each of these philosophies of labor-management relations. 
Present-day business and industrial enterprise is characterized by certain basic 
conflicts in labor-management relations: security; division of spoils; internal union 
problems; everyday frictions; workers tersus management; and leaders at loggerheads. 
These misunderstandings and tensions vary, and there are periods of “war” and 
“peace.” To gain worker allegiance to the company and bring a balance of power 
through a long-term, preventive program, the author urges that management face up 

to the realities, take the initiative, influence the crucial middle group who are 
neither strongly union nor antiunion workers, and exercise leadership of the chief 
executive in planning and negotiation. The importance of the supervisor is also 
stressed in this program. Mr. McMurry offers specifics in the way of measures to 
launch this type of “preventive” labor relations policy. 
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THE CASE FOR THE LOCAL INDEPENDENT UNION. (NO AUTHOR CITED). 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). November, 1955. Pages 226-233. 


The case is pleaded that the local independent union offers a better solution to the 
= of intelligent representation than does the combine or international-type of 
abor organization. The author (not cited) concedes that this is a highly controversial 
question and indicates that he is stating one side of the case, of course. He 
oe these reasons for his belief that the local independent union offers a better 
solution: 

"(1) The local independent union, on the record, is just as vigorous, and just as 
free of company domination, as is an international-type union... (2) The local 
independent union leader knows the local problem better... (3) The concern of the 
local union leader is local personnel or local economic problems as contrasted with 
national, economic, political, or ideological problems ... (4) The local independ- 
ent leader deals directly with his people — no middleman is needed... (5) The 
local independent union is called upon to act only on those problems which affect 
it directly ~~. .+(6) The local independent union retains for its own use eve ry dollar 
collected as dues from its membership... (7) Motives for preserving the union are 
purer in the case of the local independent ... (8) The problem of the union shop is 
not so Severe in the case of the local independent union. .. (9) It need not follow 
any party line . . . (10) It is almost impossible for subversive groups to gain 
control over a local independent union ... and, finally, the local independent union 
gives evidence of “producing” for its membership. 
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MERIT RATING AND EMPLOYEE EVALUATION 


NOTES 
HOW ONE COMPANY MADE MERIT RATING WORK. ROBERT G. AXTELL. Dia aii 


Personnel Journal. November 1955. Pages 219-221. 


This report describes how a manufacturing concern established a workable merit 
system by making it “more a communication tool for employees improvement.” 
Reorganization of the old system was essential since supervisors had been free in 
advising pay increases for too many, with thé resultant horizontal pay structure and 
high production cost. 


The following — were considered basic in granting increases: (1) the program 
is an aid to help decide the increase but cannot in itself produce the answer; &) 
— must establish standards for granting increases; (3) management must 
help adopt “common performance standards”; and (4) line supervisors will decide the 
amount and to whom the award shall go with management using appropriate financial 
control limits. In order to realize a return on the money, management felt the pro- 
gas must: (a) reward employees for specific outstanding Fo Semana (b) be 
lexible enough to meet unique situations; (c) delegate authority to control the 
program to the proper supervisory level; and (d) accept the increase as a reward for 
— reasonable standards. The system was given back to “middle management” 
who felt the merit rating should be aimed at realistic goals where the employees 
would help themselves. First-line supervisors retained standards and evaluation for 
wage control, since it was not possible for top management to gain the necessary 
knowledge for evaluation of performance at the local, lower levels. 
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ITEM WEIGHTS IN EMPLOYEE RATING SCALES. C. E. JURGENSEN. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. October, 1955. Pages 305-307. 


An investigation was made in the Minneapolis Gas Light Company to see how much 
more accurate were statistically determined item weights than arbitrary 1,2,3, etc. 
weights assigned to each trait on the rating form. Ratings used were preliminary 
and probationary ratings on 245 employees, including 55 who had been rated by two 
different raters. 


It was found that there was essentially no difference, and the rater reliability was 
found to be almost identical. “Correlations were so high that they can be considered 
to be one and the same . . . Inasmuch as no dat in this study indicate any superiority; 
whatsoever of statistically determined weights as compared to arbitrarily assigned 
weights, the conclusion is reached that simplified, arbitrarily —— weights can 
be as useful and accurate as the more elaborately determined weights based on 
approved statistical methodology.” 


It is mentioned that these findings were not necessarily conclusive, partly because of 
the well-known difficulties involved in employee ratings, and that rating situations 
of this type are perhaps beyond the help of statistics. As the author expresses it, 
“Perhaps we are trying to measure the width of a river by holding a millimeter rule 
while swimming across the river.” 
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THE APPRAISAL. JOHN J. CARSON. 
Office Executive. October 1955. Pages 15-16. 


Use of the appraisal as an instrument for bringing supervisor and employee closer 
together, po than solely for the purpose of ar the man, is the aim of the 
plan discussed in this article. The author, Director of Employee Relations at the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, says that too many company appraisal 
schemes are devised only to sort out able people through the extensive use of 
psychological tests and other measurement devices—but with no awareness of the, 
potential for improving employer-employee relationships. 


He recommends a four-step method to avoid substituting an impersonal selection 
technique for the supervisor’s judgment. The first step consists of periodic review 
of employee performance by supervisors, based on job descriptions, the employee's 
record of service, and formal and informal meetings. A second step is a careful 
examination of strengths and weaknesses by the supervisor, which will point up 
potential for growth. Finally, the supervisor submits the appraisal to a review board, 
which considers the suitability of the recommendations and the aoe of the 
supporting evidence. Once this board confirms or modifies the appraisal, the 
supervisor has the responsibility to discuss it with the employee. In this last and 
most significant stage the supervisor has the chance to lay the ground for improved 
relationship in the future with his employee. Follow-up of such relationship is 

vital to the appraisal system. 
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COMMUNICATION 


aod WE LOSING SIGHT OF COMMUNICATIONS PRINCIPLES. RAYMOND 
MON. , 


Personnel Journal. November, 1955. Pages 206-209. 


Too many companies, in their enthusiasm, tend to disregard the basic principles of 
communication. A realistic attitude is “to work with people as they are, not as we 
would like them to be.” People form different impressions which effect the reputa- 
tion of companies and care should be taken to win public acceptance. Communication 
is a complex thing and our messages should be clear and understood, using as many 
methods and as efficiently as possible. We must seek the level of the group we are 
addressing and each communication must be “tailor-made” in terms of the specific 
situation. We must always approach a problem from the “positive” point of view for 
effectiveleadership. Effective communication is also accomplished most effectively 
by putting ourselves in the other person’s position. 


The author’s main concern is an attempt to get at “a real understanding of what an 
employee communication program entails.” No company can at any time be “satisfi.d’ 
with its program. It needs constant revision and appraisal to determine if it is 
effectively getting the message across to the employees. When you find how well 

you are utilizing your first-line supervisors, in their daily communication with 
employees, you will then as the answer to the program itself.” This is the acid 
test. It is here that empathy and real communication is established. 
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ARE YOUR THOUGHTS GETTING THROUGH? T.R. NILSEN. 
National Safety News. October, 1955. .Pages 124-125, 231-235. 


Communication is not only a process of transmitting or conveying information, it is 
an interaction of the total experience and feeling of the person receiving the infor- 
mation and his impression of the source of the information. Such factors as tone of 
voice, expression, and general reputation of the person giving the information is 
important, but even more important are the meanings placed on all this by the person 
getting the information, based on his own framework: of experience and habits of 
thinking. Some of the basic factors that underlie attitudes are discussed, such as 
the need for a sense of importance and a sense of belonging. 


Safety officials must concem themselves not only with the information to be given 

but also how it will be received by employees, each in his own sepamte “total 
situation”. Several examples are given where faulty evaluation of a situation may 
jead to trouble, both in dealing with material things and in communicating with 
people. Some reasons for this faulty observation and evaluation are given, together 
with six suggestions which should be incorporated into safety training. Importance 

is also stressed in getting employees involved personally with safety, through devices 
such as analyzing accident reports, helping to establish safety standards, giving 

their opinion as to practicality of proposed safety rules, supervision, and other 
related matters. 
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SAMPLING THE OPINION OF 73,000 MANAGERS. J. 1. BROOKE. 
Personnel Administration. November, 1955. Pages 21-26. 


Asa member of the staff of Elmo Roper, Mr. Brooke conducted a survey of the 
opinions of 73,000 managers in the very many units of the Department of Defense 
over.the nation — and this constituted one phase of the “communication” under- 
taken by the Hoover Commission in its study of special personnel proble ms of the 
Department of Defense. Mr. Brooke states that the opinion survey technique is a 
“technique which offers an organized method of overcoming problems of time and 
distance, and of getting a reliable picture of what a — group of people does or 
thinks, without the time and expense of talking to all of them.” The survey involved 
the opinions of “management personnel” in the so-called business-type or support 
activities of the Department. 


The survey sought opinions concerning what was right or wrong with their bosses, 
whether they had the necessary information and authority to do the job well, 
adequacy of staffing, opportunities for taining, advancement, and other related 
matters. They also sought to have the managers communicate their views concerning 
military and civilian personnel in key managerial jobs — and the apparent or real 
problems. The mail-interview approach was used in this communication with the 
management personnel. The author contends that the information revealed attitudes, 
problems, and data useful to the Hoover Commission. 
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TRAINING 


BIRTH OF A TRAINING ORGANIZATION. S.H. FRENCH, JR. AND HAROLD 
GUETZKOW. 
Personnel Journal. November 1955. Pages 212-218. 


A case study illustrates how one company organized a training program by gearing 
it to the individual peculiarities of the company and the needs of its pate Scere 
The Crucible Steel Company of America started with a survey which found its 
employees interested in establishing a training program with emphasis in the areas 
of Management and Human Relations. A steering committee was organized to help 
plan and coordinate the training among the plants and pilot programs were inaugura- 
ted. They felt it was best to have trainers from the central plant consisting of both 
“line and staff” and they in turn would train the employees. 


In setting up the program they sought to avoid three common mistakes: (1) separation 
of the training unit from the opemting branches they were to instruct; (2) tendency 

of becoming divorced from management objectives; (3) lack of professional standards, 
Organizational structure coincided with the company’s individual requirements. 

Major decisions were: (a) Management would receive training first in order that 
company policy be instilled from the top down; (b) the training unit would be 
centralized; and (c) the steering committee would be retained to provide coordination 
and counsel as may be needed. It was recognized that as the needs of the company 
and employees change so may organizational structure and goals of the training 
program if it is to be of continuing and real value. 
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tow seat, teaching of “small parts” is facilitated because of closeups, kinescope 


SOME THOUGHTS ON TELEVISION AS AN EDUCATIONAL TOOL. G. J. 
WISCHNER AND I. H. SCHEIER. 
The American Psychologist. October, 1955. Pages 611-614. 


Primary advantages of TV as an educational tool, as given by the authors, include: 
the best instructors can reach more students, all students are provided with a front- 


recordings provide a permanent record, eve ry living room becomes a potential 
classroom, geographical difficulties are eliminated, and *leaderless” classes result. 
(An annotated bibliography is furnished in another article in this same issue of the 
magazine.) The authors conclude that TV can teach, that TV groups generally leam 
as well as regular groups and in some cases better, and that they retain what they 
lear as well as normal classroom groups. It is suggested that TV is perhaps more 
useful for lower aptitude groups, however, than for superior students. 


Many questions remain unanswered at the present time, including research data on 
retention of leamed material over a long period of time, motivational factors 
(especially in relation to prolonged periods of TV instruction), combined effects of 
TV and classroom leaming, and which subjects are most adaptable to TV. The 
authors suggest that marked enthusiasm and over-optimism which has-been evidenced 
in some quarters is not warranted by the current stage of research findings. However, 
its potential for personnel (training and orientation) programs is ready to be tapped’ 
page s, industry, and govemment — as implied in the many observations in 
is account. 
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CHANGING PEOPLE THROUGH CASE STUDY. GEORGE F. LEWIN. 
Personnel Administration. November, 1955. Pages 33-38. 


The Assistant Vice President in charge of Personnel, Government Employees 
Insurance Company, views the experiences of his organization in utilizing the case 
method in its management training program. Mr. Lewin regards the case method as 
“a practical device which can be of great value to people charged with taining 
responsibility.” 


Integrated with other “on the job” and “off the job” training experiences, of course, 
the case method has been influential in the training program of this company in 
several respects: (1) in assisting the younger managers, many of whom have had 
more or less their total experience in one organization, to see and anlyze manage- 
ment situations in other organizations via the case method; (2) in —— before the 
management pe rsonnel in be program, through the case method, some of important 
issues and problems encountered in a period of transition and expansion as 
enterprises move from the “moderate-size” to “large-size” organizations; and (3) 

in assisting in the self-development of executives by learning to bridge their fields 
of specialization with the broader aspects of management. Mr. Lewin presents the 
view that the case method has changed people in their reorientation and approach to 
the solution of administrative and human relations problems. 
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WHO NEEDS TRAINING? C. CG CRAWFORD AND L. E. McBRIDE. 
Journal of Amer. Soc. of Tr. Directors. Sept.—Oct., 1955. Pages 10-12. 


At the 1955 Annual Conference of the American Society of Training Directors, the 
authors undertook a survey of *who needs training” in order to obtain a large-scale 
and national reaction from the many directors of training and to demonstrate a 
technique for gauging which groups are most in need of training. The authors are 
respectively a Professor of Education (University of Southem California) and the 
Training Coordinator of Douglas Aircraft Company (Long Beach, California). The 
technique of the survey is described briefly in this account. 


The results are as follows: (1) “the greatest need for training is judged to be in the 
management areas; (2) the three groups which are most in need of training are in this 
order — supervisors, middle management, and top management. These judgments 
were confirmed both in citing those in the top five categories most in need of 
training and those as the top “one” group in need of training. There followed in the 
scale various production workers, technicians, and salesmen. There were scattered 
and relatively insignificant distribution of other categories of employees lower in 
the chart of “frequencies of mention of groups needing training.” 
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WORKSHOP IN CREATIVE THINKING. J. H. MORRISON. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Tr. Directors. Sept.—Oct., 1955. Pages 6-8. 


The editorial note to this article states as follows: “Tapping the creative potential 
of executive personnel is the aim of this new management development program.” 

Mr. Morrison is Training Program Planner for the Western Auto Supply Company. 

He points up the fallacy of managers conceming themselves with ae old techniques 
and hoping to improve results by imposing tighter controls on operations — 
and, on the other hand he urges more in the way of finding new and creative 
approaches to solve many of the problems in modem business administration. With 
this precept in mind, therefore, Westem Auto Supply Company prepared a program for 
“upgrading creative abilities in our management personnel.” 


Utilizing the workshop as a medium for this training program, the objectives are to 
develop better understanding of, skills in, and attitudes toward the entire concept 
of creativity, originality, and fluency in associating these with the aims of the 
company. A Leader’s Guide was developed for the conduct of workshop sessions 
on What is Creativity? The Creative Process, Factors in Creativity, Aids and 
Barriers to Creative Thinking, Team Creativity, Group Brainstorming, and related 
subjects. While Mr. Morrison indicates the desimbility of certain psychological 
devices for evaluating in the future the results of a program such as this, at this 
— written tests and individual interviews have been the expedient means for 
evaluation. 
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INTERNSHIPS VS FIELD TRAINING FOR INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGISTS. 
R. S. UHRBROCK. 
The American Psychologist. September, 1955. Pages 535-538 


Work experience, as a member of the company, is far superior to participating in an 
intemship program, where the intem has not passed the company’s selection process 
and is not under the control of the company. The author believes that work 
experience during the summers as a graduate or undergraduate student is best, both 
from the viewpoint of the student and the company. The author speaks from the 
experience of Procter & Gamble, which has hired 28 psychologists, including ten 
with Ph.D. degrees. 


Summer work should not be viewed by the student as a chance to conduct an 
experiment or an in-plant survey, but as a chance to work with other men of similar 
interests, to find out what goes on in industry by participating in the work, and 

coming into close contact with operating problems. Most companies are surprisingly 
liberal when it comes to providing training for its employees, but cannot see why they 
should participate in internship programs which appear to bear no direct values for 
the company. 


Typical work assignments of a recent graduate in pees are described, 
particularly work in an industrial engineering group or in a factory operating depart- 
ment where the graduate (employee) would work on key jobs in a department for six 
months and then with the foreman for another six months prior to assignment in the 
personnel office or elsewhere in the organization. 5 
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THIS FIRM GIVES CHARGEHANDS A YEAR’S TRAINING. ANDREW STEVENS. 
Personnel Management and Ind, Equipment. October 1955. Pages 230-231. 


The British firm of Woods of Colchester, Ltd., has prepared a “Potential Foremen’s 
Course” to meet the increasing responsibilities of chargehands (supervisors) under 
current goverment and company policy. This article describes the namre of the 
training designed-to equip foremen with a thorough understanding of all aspects of 
Woods’ activities before they are selected for supervisory jobs. 


The training consists of one year off the job prior to nv chargehand duties. 
During this time, the trainee rotates for four months through all the factory depart- 
ments, then spends a month ina “recapitulation” course (orientation), followed by 

a month in the Production Engineering Department, a month of intensive human 
relations training, a month visiting other factories, and one month at the Apprentice 
Training Schooland Personnel Department. The final three months are distributed 
equally between “standing-in” for another supervisor on a trial work assignment, 
going through another instruction course, and study at the main office of the Company. 


The objective of the program is to build a trained reservoir of potential foremen, 
However, Woods is also placing experienced foremen as well into the course when- 
ever it can be done. The plan is of interest as a guide to British thinking in the 
supervisory training area. 
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LEARNING THROUGH EXPERIENCE IN LEADERSHIP TRAINING. PAUL 
AND FAITH PIGORS. = 
Office Executive. October, 1955. Pages 11-13, 


“Incident process” has emerged as a recognized and practical variation of the 
traditional case method in the training of management personnel. By the “incident 
process” only a bare incident is given and this incident is then developed into an 
oral report by the group as members ask questions to dig out the facts needed for 
making a decision. 


The five stages involve: (1) stating the incident which triggered the problem before 
us; (2) seek out and get the facts,  Aecair a series of questions by the group and the 
answers available from the individual who is leading the case presentation; (3) What 
needs to be decided? What are the key points on which a reasoned decision should 
turn? —— this stage provides the time and perspective to gather ideas and objectivity 
which get to the core of the difficulty and its solution; (4) group is ready to make the 
decision — possibly both in short-term and long-run actions deemed best by the 
group in this situation, but more —— the short-term decision; and (5) experience 
in participating in the questions: What long-term decisions need to be made? What 
can be leamed from this incident? Supervisors participating in this method * gather 
up experience” as the case moves along. Bureau of National Affairs, Washington, 

D. C., has available information, case studies, and a manual on use of this method. 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION IN A CIVIL SERVICE SETTING. W. G. TORPEY. 
Public Personnel Review. October, 1955. Pages 210-214. 


In 1951, faced with the problem of obtaining an adequate number of qualified 
scientific and engineering personnel, the Naval Research Laboratory explored the 


. Possibilities of establishing a cooperative (work-study) a gee of education. 


ES 


Mee tings were held with university officials during which the physical and personnel 
facilities of the Laboratory were carefully examined. Following these meetings, 

a cooperative education plan was developed by the Laboratory and presented to the 
Board of U.S. Civil Service Examiners for Scientific and Technical Personnel of the 
Potomac River Naval Command. With the approval of the Civil Service Commission, 
the Board of Examiners issued the initial examination announcement covering the 
coopemtive education plan. 


Factors beyond the control of the Laboratory resulted in a suspension of plans for 

a cooperative education program until the summer of 1954. At that time, however, 
the program was actually inaugumted and by the end of 1954, eight “coop” engineer 
ing students had reported. This number had increased to twelve by the spring of 
1955. Plans are to increase the scope of the program during 1956. The hopes of the 
Laboratory are that the time and effort expended in the development of the program 
will be justified through a good source of recruitment of hard-to-get scientific and 
engineering manpower — as well as utilization of needed skills. 
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Cases in Personnel Management 


The cases described are real. (Names, places, and other iden- 
tifications have been changed in order to assure anonymity.) 
While they grow out of various settings in industry, business, 

and government and involve varied technical content, the cases 
are selected because the crucial issues and the crossfire of 
views generally center around a problem in personnel management. 


An invitation to our readers. It is hoped that this section may 
eventually prove to be a good focal point for bringing before the 
“P MA” audience the more significant and lively cases in 
personnel management — especially in areas of middle manage- 
ment, supervision, communication, human relations, line and 
staff relationship, and the “growing pains” of emerging personnel 
policy. Subscribers and readers are invited to forward cases 
which they believe will be of considerable interest to others as 
raw material for discussion or training by means of the case 
method. The Editor will be pleased to consider the cases for 
publication in “P M A” with the understanding that they must be 
cleared to assure anonymity of companies or individuals concerned. 
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Strong Manufacturing Company 


THE Strong Manufacturing Company, which was set 
up only a few years ago, occupies a small building in 
the vicinity of Dowagiac, Michigan. The plant has new 
equipment for the production of steel stampings; it is 
modern and far advanced compared with other plants 
that are in direct competition. The present volume of 
production of the plant is $550,000 monthly. It is 
estimated that the plant can handle $1,000,000 gross 
business each month with the present equipment and 
facilities. The marketing of the products of the plant 
is not at the present time a major consideration, there 
being three new contracts imminent, and these three 
would absorb its monthly capacity. The major prob- 
lem of the enterprise at present is the improvement 
of production of hourly-rated employees. 

The Strong Manufacturing Company now has 258 
employees below the level of top management. Two 
hundred thirty-seven of these are hourly-rated work- 
ers and 21 are employed in supervision. The plant has 
257,000 square feet in‘ its storage and production 
areas and auxiliary space. It is well located as to 
supply of semi-skilled and unskilled labor, but highly 
trained supervisors are scarce. The present super- 
visory team, although fairly effective in the technical 
aspects of the manufacturing operation, is not skilled 
or knowledgeable in human relations and supervisory 
practices. 

The company is headed by Paul Strong, president. 
Plant manager Carl Levinger is effective in all aspects 
of the manufacturing enterprise with the exception of 
employee relations and personnel matters. At the time 
of its organization the company acquired an efficient 
industrial relations manager, William James. 

Employee relations problems would seem to be 
simple in this relatively small enterprise. Its size would 
enable more direct communications between man- 
agers, supervisors, and rank-and-file workers. How- 
ever in organizing the company the attention of Strong 
and Levinger was almost wholly directed toward such 
engineering problems as materials handling, plant 
layout, and marketing considerations; little effort was 
made to set up personnel practices in a systematic 
fashion. The entire responsibility for personnel policies 
and practices was delegated to James and then for the 


most part neglected by the other key top management 
people. 

There were various signs of growing employee dis- 
satisfaction. The amount of turnover in the plant is 
not excessive, but there is a considerable amount of 
griping, itself not necessarily harmful, on the part of 
rank-and-file employees. Month by month there has 
been an increasing number of formal and informal 
grievances, so that a committee comprising all of the 
foremen and supervisors, headed by James, was es- 
tablished to attempt to diagnose the growing troubles 
in employee relations and decide what to do. After 
several meetings of this committee, it was decided to 
draw into the committee representatives of the rank- 
and-file employees. This was done at the suggestion 
of James, who believed that participation of the rank- 
and-file representatives would be helpful in enabling 
them to understand the problems. The matter of in- 
creasing frequency of grievances was a main topic 
for consideration. The frequency of grievances was 
plotted by months and by departments. Only the 
formal grievances could be tabulated. It was found 
that several departments had a larger proportion of 
grievances than would be their fair share. It was 
also found that, for the production activities of 
the plant as a whole, ten months ago the number of 
grievances had been 25, now they had increased to 
75—an increase of 300 per cent in the ten-month 
period! 

There was an indication also that implicit griev- 
ances were increasing at the same time. The differ- 
ent supervisors were asked whether they believed 
that unexpressed or implicit grievances were increas- 
ing. They were asked to indicate specific and concrete 
cases, and these cases were taken up in meetings. 
It was decided mutually by the representatives and 
members of the committee that it would be a good 
idea to train foremen in ways of handling grievances. 
Thus the committee provided conference training ses- 
sions for supervision, after some academic approaches 
and study of grievance machinery and procedures. 

Mr. James pointed out to the committee that it was 
possible that treatment of grievances was like treating 
a symptom rather than a cause. Whereas grievances 
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could be viewed as a signal that something was 
wrong, and while the stated grievance would give the 
concrete setting for discussion and communication 
between foremen and the aggrieved employee, it was 
not certain that the basic, underlying cause of the 
grievance would be revealed. The real trouble might 
lie deeper than the stated grievance itself. 

This brought up the problem of the informal social 
organizations that arise among employees in the pro- 
duction departments, and it soon became clear to the 
committee in its deliberations that not only the presi- 
dent, production superintendent, and industrial rela- 
tions director were in the “out” group, but that the 
foremen were considered enemies of the employees 
in the production departments, and that this set up a 
barrier to communications and relationships. 

It was also revealed through these discussions, after 
getting representatives to talk freely in the committee 
meetings, that there was strong management and pro- 
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duction orientation on the part of the foremen, and 
that the intensity of this orientation precluded qa rea: 
sonable amount of employee orientation. In other 
words, the foremen were looking toward Manage- 
ment, attempting to satisfy management almost wholly 
by getting out a great deal of production, rather 
than looking towards the needs, desires, and aspira- 
tions of workers. 

In summary, both foremen and top management 
were, by their very extreme emphasis on production 
defeating their own purpose. It was thought that dheiats 
was need for direct-line supervisions to be oriented 
more toward employees. Communication barriers be- 
tween direct supervisors and workers were prevent- 
ing achievement of a condition enabling working for 
mutual goals. 

If you were responsible for solving this problem, 
what step would you take to improve the situation? 
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Southwestern Telephone Company 


THE Southwestern Telephone Company is an inde- 
pendent firm which serves parts of the states of Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California with telephone 
service. Somewhat more than half of its customers 
speak, read and write only Spanish. Its general office 
is in Albuquerque. During the two decades of its 
existence it has had a gradual increase in number of 
customers it serves. The total number of personnel 
employed by Southwestern is just over 2000. A 
fourth of these personnel are employed in the main 
offices of the- company. 

We are concerned here with the clerical personnel 
in the billing section of the company’s home office. 
Approximately a third of these employees are Mexi- 
can. Turnover statistics for the various units of the 
company show that employee turnover is highest in 
the home office and that dissatisfaction centers in the 
billing department. A personnel committee has been 
established by John Palmer, president of the company, 
with himself as chairman ex officio, Ronald Castle, 
executive vice president, Donald Ortega, personnel 


director, and Carlton Madison, main office manager, 
as members of the committee. 


Mr. Ortega, a well-trained personnel technician, 
who has been personnel director for only six months, 
has been asked to sum up the personnel status of the 
company, as he sees it, for the committee. He points 
out to the committee that there have been virtually 
no personnel developments of a systematic nature in 
the company during its 20 years of operation. The 
following conditions, he maintains, exist: 

a. There are no job descriptions for any jobs in the 

company; 

b. There are no position specifications and hence 
no systematic interviewing and hiring of em- 
ployees; 

c. While some statistics have been set up to in- 
dicate turnover by montbly and annual periods, 
there has been no attempt to analyze the causes 
of turnover, either from the standpoint of selec- 
tion of less turnover-prone applicants or from 
the standpoint of improving communications 
and working conditions; 
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d. There is no systematic basis for wage and salary 
administration in the company; 

e, There has been no supervisory training or train- 
ing of executives and foremen in human rela- 
tions methods; 

f. There have been no attitude or morale surveys 
and there is no definite or formal counseling 
program for employees; 

g. There are no systematic methods for communi- 
cation up and down or across the organization, 
the organization being run strictly on a line 
basis; 

h. There have been no studies from the standpoint 
of sociometrics or industrial social psychology 
to enable management to understand the prob- 
lems of integrating Mexican workers with the 
other ethnic groups of personnel employed by 
the company; 

i. While there has been some attempt to develop 
methods for measuring, or at least assaying the 
efficiency of employees, there are no systematic 
records pertaining to employee evaluation; fur- 
thermore, such merit ratings as have been ob- 
tained have been collected in a cursory man- 
ner without training of supervisory personnel in 
how to rate employees. 


Mr. Ortega discusses the experience he has had in 
talking over work situations and maladjustments with 
specific employees in the main office billing depart- 
ment. As an example he gives the case of one girl who 
came to him in a highly frustrated condition, saying 
that there was entirely too much work for her to do. 
She indicated that a stack of work materials was 
handed to her by the supervisor of the billing depart- 
ment approximately every three days. Ortega asked 
her how much this work constituted in terms of time 
required to accomplish it, and how much time she 
was given. She said that there was no definite time 


limit, but that she was given between 800 and 1,000 
bills to make up at one time. Whether she had com- 
pleted this block of assigned work or not, the super- 
visor might at any time bring in another stack of 
from 800 to 1,000 billing slipr. Her assignment was to 
type the bills from these billing slips. At the termina- 
tion of this interview, Mr. Ortega discussed the matter 
with Carlton Madison, the main office manager, and 
it was decided that it would be more appropriate for 
assistant supervisors in the billing department to as- 
sign smaller blocks of work, approximately four hours 
of work at one time, to each employee in the billing 
department. This was done and it seemed to reduce 
frustration expressed by the billing clerks. 

The committee asked Ortega to indicate what he 
felt was wrong with the total personnel situation of 
the company. The committee suggested that the 
solution to the problems would be higher pay, but 
Ortega said he believed that pay generally was at the 
going community rate or above, although there were 
some discrepancies and some employees were obvious- 
ly paid more than they were worth while others were 
paid less. 

To sum up, here is a utility company that has had 
a fairly profitable existence for 20 years, that has had, 
however, no adequate personnel methods develop- 
ments. There has been unrest and a higher rate of turn- 
over among the employees than is desirable for the 
security and health of the firm. The personnel com- 
mittee, chaired by the president of the company, has 
asked Donald Ortega, personnel director, to come to 
the next meeting with a well-conceived plan for recti- 
fying the inadequate personnel conditions of the 
company. 

If you were Mr. Ortega, what would you recom- 
mend be done? 
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Precision Firearms Manufacturing Company 


THIS company was founded in 1860 and is located 
at Precision, Missouri. Its president, a son of the 
founder, is William Lowell; William Lowell, Jr. is 
executive vice president. The company manufactures 


sporting firearms and is known for a high quality 
product among sportsmen throughout the United 
States and Canada; its best known firearm is a small- 
bore, .22 caliber match rifle, which has won many 
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national matches. It also manufactures heavier 
shoulder arms for shooting big game and has more 
recently developed a target hand gun that is coming 
into prominence among expert pistol marksmen at 
national matches. The company has in the past had 
some government contract work. It converted to the 
production of automatic small arms for military use 
during the recent war period. At the present time it 
is on a normal peace-time production basis, with 
something over 800 hourly-rated production personnel 
in its factory. 

The company is known favorably for its employee 
benefits and for a guaranteed annual wage, an ade- 
quate retirement program, and for profit-sharing with 
employees. Of its 300 salaried workers, more than half 
own shares of stock in the company. A third of its 
production workers own shares of stock. There is low 
turnover of employees in the company. Attitude sur- 
veys conducted, at the insistence of works manager 
Alfred Graham, by the personnel department, headed 
by John Quincy, have shown higher than average job 
satisfaction scores on the part of both the production 
and supervisory employees. 

We are at this time primarily concerned with the 
production departments in the company. There are 


seven production departments: precision firearm bar- | 


rels; sighting mechanisms; lock mechanisms; wood- 
working; the assembly department; the custom rifle 
production department; final inspection and product 
testing activity. The production department, under 
the leadership of Alfred Graham, has a research and 
development program for the long-range improvement 
of company products. 

The company has an active personnel policy coun- 
cil consisting of William Lowell, Jr., Sidney Elliott, 
who is a vice president and director in the company, 
Alfred Graham, and John Quincy. In a meeting, the 
policy council is discussing the desirability of having 
rank-and-file employees in the production department 
contribute ideas related to work simplification. These 
might result in improvement in quality of the product 
and in increased production, with attendant econo- 
mies and greater profits for the company and its 
shareholders. The company as a whole has been work- 
simplification conscious during the past months. It 
has had a training course in work simplification 
through an outside specialized agency which has 
trained department heads, assistant department heads, 
and foremen in the production departments. 


CASE PROBLEMS IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


There has been a less-than-satisfactory attempt to 
indoctrinate rank-and-file employees in work simplifi. 
cation. Rank-and-file employees have, in an irregular 
and unsystematic way, contributed to work simplifica. 
tion efforts. However, their ideas too often have been 
picked up and claimed by foremen or by assistant de- 
partment heads. For the most part employees have not 
had recognition for their efforts. Quincy verbalizes his 
belief in the council meeting that the work simplifica- 
tion program, while it could possibly increase econo- 
mies in production as much as 20 per cent, has not 
had the necessary coordination to permit full participa. 
tion and recognition of the worker. He insists that any 
work simplification program that does not include the 
people who actually handle the material and do the 
work cannot be of very great benefit. He urges that 
the main emphasis should be on indoctrination, train- 
ing, and heightening interest of the rank-and-file em- 
ployee. 

As an example of the difficulties encountered by 
works manager Al Graham, a suggestion for improving 
the star gauge procedure in measuring the precision 
with which rifle barrels are bored and rifled was made 
by an employee; the suggestion improved the ac- 
curacy of the star gauge tests. This idea was pre- 
empted by the foreman of the star gauge unit, which 
is part of the precision barrel production department. 
The foreman coordinated with research and develop- 
ment, installed the improved fixture, and received 
credit for it. The employee who actually worked out 
the procedure was given no credit at all. There was 
dissatisfaction on his part; he quit and was subse- 
quently hired by a competing manufacturing com- 
pany in St. Louis, Missouri. 

To summarize: the Precision Firearms Manufactur- 
ing Company has modern personnel policies; it is 
a stable company that believes in employee benefits, 
guaranteed annual wage, pension plans, and profit 
sharing, and devotes considerable attention to em- 
ployee relations. Recently a work simplification train- 
ing program has been established for the 24 depart- 
ment heads, assistant department heads and the 85 
foremen in the production departments. No systematic 
way has been used to train rank-and-file workers in 
work simplification. 


If you were a personnel management consultant 


serving this company, what would you recommend 
as a corrective procedure? 
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Peninsular Copper Company 


THE Peninsular Copper Company has been in produc- 
tion off and on for the past 65 years. It operates in 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota. A total of 13 
mines are in operation. Some of these mines are op- 
erating only part of the time. The amount of activity 
depends on the price of copper. Most of the mines 
are deep and the quality of the ore is such that it is 
only profitable to mine during periods when the price 
of copper is high. Thus two generations of employees 
have had a difficult time; most of the young people 
have left the copper country. 

The total number of employees in the 18 mines 
when working at capacity production is 735 miners. 
There are in addition 1,000 employees in the smelting 
and transportation operation of the mines, including 
clerical, supervisory, and administrative personnel. 
The home offices of the company are located in Green 
Bay. Wilbur Manning is president of the company. 
The office of John Dvorak, personnel director, is 
located in the general offices at Green Bay. Personnel 
policy is guided by a personnel council consisting of 
two vice presidents of the company, the comptroller, 
the production superintendent, and personnel director 
Dvorak as chairman. 

The age of the 735 miners is quite high. The median 
age is 55 years and the range of the middle 50 per 
cent of the miners is 45 to 62 years. Of the 735 miners 
there are 42 above 65. No retirement plan is in effect. 
It has not been possible to work out a retirement plan 
which would enable pensioning the miners. This is 


because of certain commitments that were made long 
ago that have persisted to the present time. Tradition- 
ally, miners are hired by mine foremen, not by the 
company. Since the earliest beginnings of the mining 
operation they have paid the foremen a fee for their 
employment. There is nothing dishonest about this 
practice. Thus miners buy their job for life — they are 
reluctant to give up their jobs even with advancing 
age. 

It is known by the company that accidents increase 
and that productioi of the average miner above 65 
years of age is low. It would seem that the problem of 
installing a reasonable retirement plan for these min- 
ers is fraught with many difficulties. The mine fore- 
man of each mine is exceptionally autocratic. There 
is little or no communication between the miners and 
anyone in the organization other than the mine fore- 
man. The mine communities are isolated and there is 
little chance for the miners themselves to be cognizant 
of the goals and aims of the company, or for them 
to understand the factors involved in their periods of 
idleness. 

In summary, Peninsular Copper Company employs 
735 miners, more than 40 of whom are past a reason- 
able retirement age. The men, by tradition, feel that 
they work for the mine foremen, not for the company. 
The foremen are autocratic. A retirement plan is not 
operating although accidents are high and production 
is low among older miners. 

What would you do to improve the situation? 
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Bock Vending Machine Company 


THE Bock Vending Machine Company is in financial 
straits. Economic conditions have been good, but still 
the company has found it difficult to meet its payroll. 
It has been forced to borrow 31/4 million dollars from 
banks to carry it over the most rugged period in its 22 
years of existence. 


The general offices of the company are located in 
a modern factory building at Valparaiso, Indiana, 
where the company employs 2100 employees. The 
company manufacturers automatic vending machines. 
Something less than half of these are sold outright 
to operators in the larger cities of the United States. 
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The remainder are consigned on lease to operators. 
Machines sold to consignees are purchased by them on 
a long-term installment plan payment basis. Recently, 
during the last two years, both the customers who 
have purchased vending machines and those who have 
leased them have gotten into difficulties in two of 
the major cities served by the company: Detroit and 
Chicago. The trouble has arisen from activities of 
unethical competitors who have used coercive and 
sometimes violent methods for forcing operators who 
have done business with the Bock Vending Machine 
Company to break their agreement and purchase or 
lease equipment from a certain competing company. 
The Bock Company has taken legal action against its 
unethical competitors; this has taken a great deal 
of time and effort of the company and has resulted in 
an almost insurmountable financial burden. 

The Bock Company has been in a sound condition 
as far as personnel management is concerned. It has 
developed, especially during the past five years, an ef- 
fective personnel research and human relations meth- 
ods department. The personnel council of the com- 
pany consists of Bock as chairman; Robert Bruce, 
treasurer and controller; John Oakman, vice president, 


manufacturing; and Alfred Chene, personnel director. - 


The company has utilized the services of a qualified 
personnel consultant, William Workmaster, during 
the past several years. Excellent personnel procedures 
have been developed and installed in the executive 
offices of the company, the treasurer and control- 
ler’s office, the purchasing department, in Oakman’s 
production department (1700 personnel), the sales 
and distribution department, and the maintenance 
and repair department as well as the personnel de- 
partment itself. 

During the past five years an average of $50,000 
has been budgeted for personnel research and hu- 
man relations methods, including training activities. 
At the present time the personnel council for the 
company, headed by Mr. Bock, is considering a dras- 
tic reduction of this budget for the reason that has 
been described. 


Up to the present time, the company has created 
verified, and installed exemplary techniques for sda 
tion of employees by validated application blank and 
test items, has trained interviewers, has developed 
job descriptions and specifications through a job an- 
alysis program, the products of which have been re. 
vised and maintained up to date. It has developed 
performance review procedures for all classes of per- 
sonnel from rank-and-file hourly-rated employees up 
through and including top management personnel, 
The company also has supervisory and human rela- 
tions methods training for all supervisory personnel, 
It has a highly modern suggestion system, with a 
suggestion system committee, which works well in 
increasing economy and simplification of work in the 
manufacturing and other elements of the company. 
The employee communications aspect has not been 
neglected —the Bock Vending Machine Company 
produces an employee news sheet which is distributed 
weekly by mail to the homes of the employees. All of 
the developments in the company have been partici- 
pated in by representatives of the rank-and-file em- 
ployees and supervisory personnel. Action research 
has been stressed by the personnel director, Al Chene, 
as an important device for engendering mutual under- 
standing and for employee and supervisor motivation, 

To recapitulate the problems involved in the Bock 
Vending Machine Company’s personnel management, 
the company has through no visible fault of its man- 
agement encountered dire financial difficulties and 
must retrench its expenditures. In the past it has 
spent $50,000 a year on personnel research and human 
relations methods activities. It is agreed by the per- 
sonnel council that it is necessary and desirable at 
this time to drastically reduce this budget. They have 
decided that next year they are able to spend only 10 
per cent of this amount on development activities. 

If you were William Workmaster, personnel man- 
agement consultant to the firm, what would you 
recommend? 
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EXHIBIT | 


The Personnel Side of Automation 


What part does the personnel executive play 
when a company decides to install an automatic ma- 
chine to take over a number of manual operations? 
‘Even if such a move takes place under ideal em- 
ployment conditions, such as a period of labor 
shortage or production expansion, so that no em- 
ployees: need be laid off, the personnel admini- 
strator faces a major task in letting people know: 
about the change, providing for the retraining and 
transfer of employees whose jobs are eliminated, 
and recruiting people for newly created jobs. The 
scope of his job is pointed up in two case studies 
of automation from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Automation in the Office 

The first company studied by BLS is a large in- 
surance firm which installed an electronic computer 
in its home office, The introduction of the machine 
was planned over a two-year period, during which 
time an officer of the division involved met regu- 
larly with personnel department officers to discuss 
the human relations angles of the installation, 
About two months before the computer arrived on 
the scene, all employees in the sections to be af- 
fected were told about the machine, and the com- 
pany’s reasons for making the change were ex- 
plained. When the computer was installed, all 
employees of the company were told about it 
through articles in the employee publications, 

In line with the firm’s established policy of not 
discharging or downgrading, employees because of 
technological change,,the 106 employees and six 
supervisors whose jobs have been eliminated so far 
were offered other jobs at equal or higher pay. 
Each employee’s record was reviewed and evalu- 
ated, and each one had an opportunity to express 
his job preference at a personal interview. Only a 
small amount of on-the-job training was required for 
the transferees, Employees who remained in the 
sections to operate the computer were trained pri- 
marily by the manufacturer of the machine, 

Effect on employment up to this point is that 
85 employees do the work that formerly required 
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198 employees, At the same time, the average an- 
nual salary of employees in the sections affected 
has gone up from $3,700 to $4,200. An indirect 
result is that the company has established an 
electronics installation division which has become 
a new source of employment within the firm, 

BLS concludes that the insurance company 
handled the introduction of the computer in an 
‘texemplary’’ fashion. But, BLS points out, there 
were certain factors in its favor, First of all, the 
company was growing to meet an expanding volume 
of business; secondly, most of the employees af- 
fected were female clerks who were in short supply 
in the area (the acute shortage of clerks was a 
major factor in the firm’s decision to install the 
machine); and thirdly, these employees were easily 
transferable, 


Automation on the Assembly Line 

The introduction of automatic production tech- 
Niques at the second company, a manufacturer of 
electronic equipment, suggests, BLS says, that an 
orderly transition to automatic machines can be 
made ‘‘within the framework of amicable union- 
management relations,’’ At this firm, both foremen 
and local union officers were told in advance of the 
installation; production workers, however, learned 
of the changes chrough the ‘‘grapevine,’’ 

While a number of manual operations were elimi- 
nated by the new process, some new jobs also were 
created. These jobs were posted in accordance 
with the union contract, and workers were selected 
for them on the basis of seniority and ability. About 
two weeks’ training was required for these jobs; 
since the new processes and machines had been de- 
veloped by the company itself, company personnel 
handled all the training. Displaced employees who 
weren’t assigned to the new jobs were transferred. 

Although no greater skill was required, pay rates 
for the automated jobs were set at 5 to 15 percent 
above the hourly rates for comparable manual opera- 
tions because of some differences in working con- 
ditions and increased responsibility. Job evalua- 
tion techniques were applied in arriving at the new 
rates, and they were subject to union negotiation, 

Net effect on the company’s employment has 
been a reduction in the number of manual operators 
required, These jobs are held mostly by women, 
and the company’s policy is to take advantage of 
production expansion, seasonal fluctuations in em- 
ployment, and the high turnover among the women 
employees to avoid layoffs as new methods are in- 
stalled, At the same time, though, the skilled work- 
force and engineering staffshave more than doubled, 
more apprentices have been hired, and there is still 
a shortage of these people. 


"Reprinted by special permission from the November 17, 1955 issue of LABOR POLICY AND PRACTICE, published by The 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Washington 7, D.C.” 
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EXHIBIT 2 


COMMUNICATION 


Talker 
(Ed) 


(Ed) 


wards 
tone of voice 
actions 

ideas 
attitudes 
mood 
personality 

_ character 
rank 

social status 
past talking 
past actions 


The listener's reactions are also affected by many 
factors in the context of the communication, such as: 


the time 

place 

work done 

work to be done 


The listener finds the meaning he does, responds the 
way he does, because of certain things about himself: 


Talker 


In a communication situation the listener re- 
sponds to what he thinks about the talker’s: 


These enter into 
the meaning of the 
communication for 
the listener, who 
responds in terms 
of this meaning. 


Listener 


(Joe) 


number of people present 
kinds of people present 
regulations 

pay, etc. 


attitudes 

mood 

character 

rank 

social status 

self-confidence 

habits of thinking 

knowledge 

psychological needs 
(need for impor- 
tance and be- 


Listener 
longing) 


(Joe) 


Not all of these factors operate every time people 
talk, or are they of equal importance. But we do 


need to recognize that they may be operating. 


National Safety News, October, 1955 
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EXHIBIT 3 SAFETY 


How Well Is Your Safety 
Doing? 


How can you tell how well your safety program is doing when 
accident frequency rates for your industry may vary as much as 
440% when they are calculated by two different authorities? 


FIGURE 1—How United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Frequency 
Rates Differ From National Safety Council Rates 


U.S. Frequency | N.S.C. Frequency Difference Difference 
Industrial Classification Rate Rate in Points in Per Cent 
Aircraft and parts 4.2 2.8 1.4 30% 
Automobiles and parts 48 27 21 78% 
Chemicals 8.4 4.1 4.3 105% 
Clay products 28.4 12.0 16.4 137% 
Electrical equipment 6.4 25 3.9 156% 
Food processing 16.9 13.2 3] 28% 
Foundries 20.8 8.8 12.0 136% 
Glass 86 6.8 18 26% 
Leather 16.8 8.6 8.2 96% 
Lumber 40.8 09 99 N% 
Machinery 12.2 6.2 6.0 97% 
Meat packing 2.1 98 105% 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 9.9 5.2 47 90% 
Printing and publishing 93 6] 26 39Y, 
Pulp and paper 12.6 i 3 5.4 15% 
Railroad equipment 86 6.3 23 31% 
Rubber 7.0 4.0 3.0 75% 
Sheet metal 19,3 13 12.0 164% 
Shipbuilding 22.7 4.2 18.5 ~~ 440% 
Steel 43 39 0.4 10% 
Textiles 10.6 4.7 5.9 126% 
Wood products 28.1 13.9 14.2 102% 
Average 14.6 | 7.8 6.8 87% 


Courtesy, OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS NOVEMBER, 1955 
Published monthly by 


The Industrial Publishing Group 


A Division of Telenews Productions, Inc. 
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EXHIBIT 4 


Men inducted before Aug. 9 have 
an 8-year military obligation, even 
though they”re not compelled to take 
Ready Reserve training. If they’ve 
had 2 years’ active duty, for exam- 
ple, they’ll be kept on the books of 
the Ready Reserve for six more 
years. But they can eventually trans- 
fer to the Standby Reserve by taking 
part in organized training. 

As the program stands now, a 
young man registers with his draft 
board at 18, is subject to induction 
at 18%. The program holds to the 
idea that every able young man must 
serve time. 

But he can take a variety of routes 
to get there: 

.-- Enlist prior to 181% for 6 
months’ active duty—primarily in 
the Army—spend 7% years in the 
Ready Reserve. There’s a ceiling of 
250,000 men per year in this pro- 
gram. If not high-school graduates, 
these men will be deferred from 


How the New Reserve Law Hits Young Plant Workers 


active service until they finish school 
or reach 20. 

.-» Enlist for 4 years or more of 
active duty in any service, then spend 
1 year in Ready Reserve, another in 
Standby Reserve. 

«+ Enlist for 2 years’ active duty 
in Army, spend 3 years in Ready 
Reserve, 1 year in Standby Reserve. 

--~ Enlist for 6 years in the Navy 
Ready Reserve, be subject to call to 
2 years of active duty sometime with- 
in 2 years of enlistment date. 

«+. Enlist prior to 1842 in a Na- 
tional Guard or Ready Reserve unit, 
do weekly drills and summer camp 
training until 28. No active duty re- 
quired. But he can volunteer for 6 
months’ active service to reduce the 
term of enlistment from at least 10 
years to 8. 

-»» Enroll in a college and join 
ROTC. This guarantees deferment 
until graduation. If he completes 


ROTC, he'll be commissioned in the 


reserve at graduation. Each year, the 
services will determine how many 
ROTC men to put on active duty 
for 2 years, followed by 3 years 
in the Ready Reserve and 1 year in 
the Standby Reserve. Those not 
called to 2 years’ active service will 
spend 6 months on active duty for 
more training and up to 7% years 
in the Ready Reserve. 

«e+ Wait to be drafted for 2 years’ 
active duty, followed by 3 years in 
the Ready Reserve and 1 year in the 
Standby. When called, he can be 
deferred for two 6-month periods if 
he holds a critical job in an essen- 
tial industry or if he’s satisfactorily 
attending college. 

Theoretically, he can avoid active 
service by sweating out the draft. 
Based on the 2,850,000-man active 
force planned by the administration 
—and okayed by Congress—for up- 
coming years, -we’ve actually got 
more men than we can use. 


Reservists — Your Newest Worry 


The new Defense Law will spell trouble for you unless you know how it hits 


your workers, what you can do. Here are the facts — straight from the Pentagon. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME since 
World War Il, plant operating ex- 
ecutives can see light in the muddied 
military manpower picture. 

From here on out, you should 
have a better idea of your employees’ 
military obligations. You'll know, 
for instance, which men you can ex- 
pect to lose first in a national emer- 
gency, which men will be allowed 
to stay on the job. And you'll be 
able to seek assignment of your 
most essential men to a special cat- 
egory — Standby Reserve — from 
which they will be less likely to be 
called to active military service. 

All this stems from the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955, signed Aug. 9 
by President Eisenhower. The new 


By MORTON A. REICHEK 
McGraw-Hill Washington News Bureau 


NEW TRUE-BLUE PENNANT will fly 
over plants where Defense Department 


finds exemplary military leave policies. 


law doesn’t set up an entirely new 
reserve system. It simply clarifies— 
and puts teeth into—two statutes 
that are the heart of our military 
manpower program: The Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952 and 
the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act (the Draft Law). ; 

New problems ahead—But thé’ 
new law also creates some future 
problems for employers. First off, it 
makes reserve training compulsory 


= 


—after completion of active duty 
—for most men inducted after Aug. 
9. This means: 1) attending drill 48 
nights a year plus up to 17 days 
at summer training camp, or 2) a 
maximum of 30 continuous days of 
active duty for training during the 
year. Reservists who fail to take 
part in either plan will be drafted 
for 45 days’ continuous service that 
year. Employers are expected to 
make it as easy as possible for 
reservists to discharge this training 
obligation. 

Up to now, a few of your em- 
ployees may have participated vol- 
untarily in National Guard or Or- 
ganized Reserve Training. From now 
on, the number will be much larger. 

This brings up a host of person- 
nel questions. Most important: 
Should men required to take two 
weeks of military field training each 
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RESERVISTS — YOUR NEWEST WORRY 


work on a two-point program to 
iron out contract problems arising 
from the reserve program. The CIO 
Veterans Committee, for example, 
is studying contracts to see how 
they should be changed to encom- 
pass the law’s provisions. Here’s 
what they have in mind: 

... Liberal contract interpreta- 
tion. The unions are making their 
big pitch to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and the Defense De- 
partment. They believe they have 
to get support from the government 
in pushing management to make 
liberal interpretations of contract 
provisions. They say it would be an 
almost impossible job to rewrite the 
thousands of contracts to take the 
new law into account and that some 
sweeping interpretation — with the 
backing of the government—is nec- 
essary. To that end, they’ve asked 
ODM to set up a labor-management 
committee this fall, made up of 
people from the CIO and AFL; 
NAM and Chamber of Commerce; 
ODM and Defense Department. 
ODM indicates it favors the idea. 


Uncle Sam sets up incentives 


Meantime, the Defense Depart- 
ment has set up a special program to 
award pennants and citations to 
companies (not necessarily military 
contractors) who have exemplary 
reserve leave policies. These awards 
will be something like the “E” 
awards granted top-notch military 
producers in wartime. 

The awards will be based on for- 
mal recommendations made by em- 
ployee - reservists and processed 
through military channels. To be 
eligible for the award, a company’s 
personnel policy must be pretty 
much in line with what Secretary 
Wilson has outlined (p. 143). The 
Defense Department plans to put a 
lot of hoopla into the program, hop- 
ing that more and more employers 
will take the hint. A Reserve Award 
Committee at the Pentagon headed 
by John Fanning, the Defense De- 
partment’s industrial relations direc- 
tor, will have final say on award 
winners. 

So far, no awards have been 
made. A company is not supposed 
to know that it has been recom- 


... Master agreement. The CIO 
Veterans Committee and CIO of- 
ficers are working on one to give 
to all union affiliates. It would con- 
tain language to be placed in all 
contracts protecting the rights of 
employees. Here are three examples 
of some of the problems involved: 

First, most current contracts pro- 
vide that an employee away from 
work the day before or after a holi- 
day loses his holiday pay. Unions 
don’t want this to happen to a work- 
er who might be called for training 
on one of these days. 

Second, contracts now provide 
that an employee who loses, say, 
30 to 35 days a year of work for- 
feits at least part of this vacation. 
A 2-week training period might 
conflict with this vacation right. Al- 
so, the CIO is out to protect vaca- 
tion rights as such, so an employee 
doesn’t have to train during his 
vacation period. 

Third, workers have to be on the 
job for a specified period to gain 
company seniority, and they might 
lose this if called for training. 


mended for a_ citation. The 
employee-reservist makes the rec- 
ommendation on Defense Depart- 
ment Form No. 869, then submits 
it through the commanding officer 
of his reserve unit. 

Protection for scarce skills—Sup- 
porters of the new Reserve Law em- 
phasize that the military will recog- 
nize industry’s need for men with 
skilled, scarce occupations. Two 
provisions are cited: the screening 
procedure for the Ready Reserve; 
and an allowance for men 184 to 
35, who have been deferred for oc- 
cupational reasons, to clear up once 
and for all their military status by 
enlisting for 6 months’ active serv- 
ice. This would be followed by time 
in the Standby Reserve, during 
which they would not have to train 
and from which they would be less 
likely to be called in case of a na- 
tional emergency. 

Right now, the regulations carry- 
ing out these two provisions have 
not been spelled out. But here’s the 
outlook: 

The military doesn’t want men in 


the Ready Reserve who would be 
more valuable in industrial produc. 
tion under full mobilization than 
they would in uniform—that is, men 
who might get occupational defer- 
ments anyway. So as soon as pos- 
sible, men with industrial skills that 
presumably would be scarce in an 
all-out war will be taken out of the 
Ready Reserve and made exempt 
from reserve training. They will then 
be put in the Standby Reserve. 
There, if war should break out, they 
can probably qualify for occupation- 
al deferments by local draft boards. 

The following industrial occupa- 
tions will probably be listed: 
aircraft and engine mechanic, black- 
smith and hammersmith, _ boiler- 
maker, chemist, die setter, airplane 
electrician, electronic technician, 
design engineer draftsman, profes- 
sional engineer (all branches), labora- 
tory-apparatus glass blower, instru- 
ment repairman, marine layout man, 
loftsman, jig and template maker, 
machinist, metal spinner, millwright, 
model maker, molder and core- 
maker, patternmaker, physicist, pre- 
cision lens grinder and_ polisher, 
iron and steel roller, orthopedic ap- 
pliance and limb technician, saw- 
smith, shipfitter, stillman, tool and 
die designer and maker, and ap- 
prentices and foremen. 

Here’s one hitch—Some of these 
men may be assigned to reserve 
units in which their occupational 
skills would be needed—a machinist 
in an Army ordnance repair com- 
pay, for instance. Or they may have 
some specialized military training in 
addition to their industrial occupa- 
tion—a tool and die apprentice, for 
example, who has been trained in 
the Air Force as a jet pilot. These 
men will not be screened out of the 
Ready Reserve if the Defense De- 
partment decides they would be 
needed for active military service 
more than—or just as much as—for 
industrial employment in case of 
war. 

The Defense Department will be 
much stricter on the other plan— 
the current enlistment of deferred 
men with scarce skills for only 6 
months of active service. Only men 
with occupations that are now con- 
sidered critical—not ones that would 
presumably be critical under full 
mobilization—and employed in in- 
dustries classified as essential by the 
Commerce Department can qualify 
for deferment at this point. 
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year have to do this during paid 
vacations? Or will you give them 
extra time off? (A study of 329 
companies just completed by the 
Associated Industries of Cleveland 
showed that 230 companies grant 
leave without pay; 53 insist that leave 
be taken in vacation time; only 22 
grant time off and make up the 
difference between regular and serv- 
ice pay. Four give time off with $5 
per day allowance for two weeks. ) 

Other questions: Will you—and 
your union — make concessions 
about overtime and night work as- 
signments for reservists? Young em- 
ployees with little seniority are usual- 
ly the ones hit with the least at- 
tractive shifts—just the ones that 
might interfere with drills. You'll al- 
so have to decide whether it’s worth 
the risk to train young workers in 
difficult skills, only to lose them for 
extended periods of military service. 
Such questions as the above are sure 
to loom big in upcoming collective 
bargaining. 

And if you think you’ve got prob- 
lems, then look at those confronting 
your employees. They’ve got to de- 
cide among a fistful of options (see 
box on facing page—and note de- 
tails in the law itself). Not easy. 

Two kinds of reserves—‘‘Ready” 
and “Standby.” Here’s how they’re 
made up: 

... Ready Reservists must con- 
tinue training after they finish active 
service (except those inducted be- 
fore Aug. 9). Objecive is to build 
a Ready Reserve of 2,900,000 by 
1959, though most experts think 
this can’t be achieved until 1962. 
These reservists will be in trained, 
organized units, ready to back up 
active forces during first phase of 
a war. At present 700,000 are in 
the Ready Reserve—many to be 
screened out soon. Ready Reservists 
are subject to recall in a national 
emergency proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent. But the President would need 
Congressional authorization to call 
up more than 1,000,000. Pentagon 
schedules show that Air Force 
Ready Reservists would be called 
within 30 days of a Presidential 
Declaration of National Emergency, 
Navy 3 months, and Army and Ma- 
rine Corps 6 months. 

... Standby Reservists are those 
still covered by military obligation 
but exempt from training. They are 
subject to recall during secondary 
phases of any general mobilization 


ordered by Congress. They would 
be called back by local draft boards, 
which would defer reservists in es- 
sential jobs. Standby Reserve ranks 
will be continually increased by men 
completing reserve training require- 
ments or screened out of Ready Re- 
serve units because they have criti- 
cal skills more valuable to defense 
industries than to the military, or 
have many dependents. Objective is 
to build up a Standby Reserve of 
2,000,000. 

Manpower supply—Right now, 
active forces take 300,000 men a 
year through voluntary enlistments. 
About 850,000 men reach 18 each 
year. This leaves 550,000 subject to 
draft. Because of size limits for the 
military, calls are now down to 
about 120,000 annually. This means 
about 430,000 men can sit on their 
hands awaiting draft. 

Young men are subject to draft 
until 26. Average age of induction 
now is 22. Within four years, aver- 
age age will be up to 24. If a man 
reaches 27 and has not been in- 
ducted, he’s no longer subject to 
draft. If he has sought deferment, 


What employers and unions 


however, he is liable to draft un- 
til 35. Therefore, the status of em- 
ployees who want to sit back and 
wait for the draft remains a ques- 
tion mark. 

Employer’s responsibility — By 
law he’s required to reemploy all 
men who go on active military serv- 
ice—whether for two weeks or two 
years—assuming the man applies 
for reemploymeut within 30 days 
after completing active service. An 
employee has recourse to civil ac- 
tion against an employer who re- 
fuses to rehire him. His casé is han- 
dled through the Labor Department 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights and his local U. S. attorney. 

Last July, however, a U. S. dis- 
trict judge in Colorado refused to 
rule on a case involving a reservist 
who sued for reinstatement to his 
job following training duty as a 
reserve officer. The judge said the 
federal court’s jurisdiction in a case 
involving brief periods of reserve 
training is unclear. The Labor De- 
partment will seek a clarifying 
amendment to the law in 1956. It’s ~ 
almost sure to pass. 


can do 


Management aims—The employ- 
er’s legal responsibility doesn’t go 
beyond giving time off for military 
service. But the government would 
like to see employers go further. 
Here’s what Defense Secretary Char- 
les E. Wilson would like to see in 
company policies: 

... Leave, on top of regular 
leave, for annual reserve tours of 
duty or emergency duty, with pay; 
or with the difference between mili- 
tary pay and pay received from the 
employer. 

... Personnel policies and pro- 
cedures that don’t discriminate 
against reservists, covering hiring, 
promotion, and transfer. 

... Assistance to reservists in 
making scheduled training. 

... 4A demonstrated interest in 
reserve activities. 

... Organizational support to 
reserve activities through use of 
such facilities as bulletin boards, 
meeting rooms, training aids, trans- 
portation, company news media, ex- 
hibits, advertising in newspapers, ra- 
dio, television, and other media. 

Boyd-Campbell, President of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 


agrees with Wilson. Here’s what he 
told FACTORY: 

“The personnel and labor rela- 
tions policies and practices of vir- 
tually all business firms will be af- 
fected, directly or indirectly, by the 
Reserve Force Act of 1955. Al- 
though the law adds some new prob- 
lems to business management, it will 
help clear up some cld problems. 
For example, more and more young 
men will be required to attend week- 
ly drills and two weeks of summer 
training. But for the first time, the 
essential manpower needs of de- 
fense - supporting elements of the 
economy get proper recognition. 

“The most important initial step 
that management should take to in- 
sure rapid progress in strengthening 
our reserve forces is to make it as 
easy as possible for Ready Reservists 
in their employ to discharge their 
reserve training obligations. This re- 
quires granting such persons mili- 
tary leave, in addition to vacation 
time, with any deficit in military 
pay made up, and permitting night- 
shift workers to attend weekly drills 
without loss of pay.” 

Union aims—Unions are hard at 
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BUSINESS BRANCHES OF 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Chicago Public Library 
Cleveland Public Library 

Brooklyn Public Library 

Dallas Public Library 

Newark Public Library 

St. Louis Public Library 

Municipal Reference Library of Detroit 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENTS OF 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Social Security Administration 
U. S. Public Health Service 
United Nations 
U. S. Patent Office 
Port of New York Authority 
Railroad Retirement Board 
National Bureau of Standards 
U. S$. Department of Agriculture 
National Park Service 
Illinois State Employment Service 
New York City. Dep't of Personnel. 
District of Columbia. Department of Public 
Health 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
U. S. Geological Survey 
Federal Trade Commission 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
Forest Service _ 
U. S$. Bureau of Reclamation 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 
U. S. Air Force (Many bases and stations) 
U. S. Army (Many installations) 
U. S. Navy (Many laboratories, depots, 
shipyards, and centers) 


Who Who Among to 


(A Partial Listing) 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Harvard University 
N. Y. School of Ind. and Labor Relations 
University of California 
Dartmouth College 
New York University 
Boston College 
D. W. Belcher (Wisconsin) 
Florida State University 
Case Institute of Technology 
Cornel! University 
Kent State University 
Louisiana State University 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Loyola Univers ity (Chicago) 
Mississippi State University 
Miami Univers ity 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Rochester 
University of Texas 
University of Toledo 
University of Tulsa 
University of Chicago 
College of City of New York 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Colorado 
St. John's University 
F. K. Spafford (Rens. Polytech Inst.) 
Wake Forest College 
University of Connecticut 
University of Kansas 
University of Michigan 
University of New Mexico 
University of North Carolina 
Northwestern Univers ity 
Louis W. Nuesse (Tennessee) 
Ohio University 
Southern Illinois University 
University of Utah 
Utah State Agricultural College 
University of Washington 
University of Wisconsin 
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International Business Machines 
Western Electric Company 
Philco Corporation 
DuPont de Nemours Co., Inc. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

General Electric Company 

B. F. Goodrich Company 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

National City Bank of N. Y. 

Bendix Aviation Corp. 
American Viscose Corp. 
Arabian American Oil Co. 
General Motors 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

Reaction Motors, Inc. 

Sears Roebuck and Co. 

Reynolds Metals Co. 

Ethyl Corporation 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
Incentive Management Counsel 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. 
Crown Cork and Seal Co. 

Kennecott Copper Corp. 

American Air Filter Co. 

Armco Steel Corp. 

Armstrong Cork Co. 

Olin Mathieson Corp. 
Ford Motor Company 
Psychological Ser. cf Pittsburgh 
Union Oil Company of California 
National Distillers Products Co. 
Fred E. Nelson 

Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 

Sutherland Paper Co. 

Beloit Iron Works 

James P. O'Toole 

National Geographic Soc. 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 
Industrial Relations Counselors 
Bell Telephone Laborateries 


Columbia Gas System Service Corp. 


Carbon and Carbide Chemicals Co. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Co. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Who Who Among to PNAS 


(A Partial Listing) 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
Government Employees Insurance Co. 
Hercules Powder Company 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Middle West Service Company 
Upjohn Company 
National Academy of Sciences 
Mellon Institute of Ind. Research 
Merck & Company, Inc. 
Prudence Merriman 
National Foremen's Institute 
Ohio Oil Company 
Portland General Electric Co. 
Corning Glass Works 
Daystrom Instrument Co. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Ryan Aeronautical Co. 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 
J. L. Hudson Company 
Beneficial Management Corp. 
Carolina Power and Light Co. 
F.W. Dodge Corp. 
National Radio Institute 
Neiman Marcus Company 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
Safeway Stores 
Scully-Jones & Co. 
Illinois Central Railroad 
Gardner Board and Carton Co. 
Central Surveys, Inc. 
Wm. J. Blakely 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
Cities Service Refining Corp. 
International Resistance Co. 
Sinclair Oil Corporation 
Dwight C. Smiley 
Coosa River Newsprint Co. 
Solar Aircraft Company 
General Shoe Corporation 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Inland Container Corp. 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 
Ohio Boxboard Company 

Israel Institute of Productivity 
Potomac Electric Power Co. 
Brown - Forman Corporation 
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